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GENTLEMEN, 


LTHOUGH we are at * moment con- 
ſiderably nearer to the frontier of China 
chan to the fartheſt limit of the Britiſh domi- 
nions in Hinduſtin, yet the firſt ſtep that we 
hall take in the philoſophical journey which 
I propoſe for your entertainment at the 'preſent 
meeting, will carry us to the utmoſt verge of 
| the habitable globe known to the beſt geogra- 
phers of old "Greece and: Egypt; beyond the 
boundary of whoſe knowledge we ſhall diſcern, 1 
from the heights of the northar un, wm 2M 
Empire nearly equal in ſurface to a ſquare of 
fifteen degrees; an Empire, of which Ido not 
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mean to aſſign the preciſe limits, but which we 
may conſider, for the purpoſe of this Diſſer- 
tation, as embraced on two ſides by Tartary 
and India, while the ocean ſeparates its other 
ſides from various Afratich ifles of great im- 
portance in the commercial ſyſtem of Europe: 

annexed to that immenſe tract of land is the 
peninſula of Corea, which a vaſt oval baſon di- 

vides from Nifon or Japan; a celebrated and 

imperial iſland, bearing in arts and in arms, in 
advantage of ſituation, but not in felicity of go- 
vernment, a pre- eminence among eaſtern king- 
doms analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the weſt. So many climates are in- 
cluded in ſo prodigious an area, that while the 
principal emporium of China lies nearly under 
the tropiek, its metropolis enjoys the tempera- 
ture of Samarkand : ſuch too is the diverſity of 
| foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while ſome. 
of them are exquiſitely fertile, richly culti- 
vated, and extremely populous, others are 
| barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with 
plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in 
Seythia; and thoſe either wholly deſerted, or 
peopled by ſavage hordes, who, if they be not 
ſtill independent, have been very lately ſubdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a 
monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 
of faith in a Chineſe poem, of which I have ſeen 
a tranſlation. 5 
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Tux word China, concerning which I ſhall 
vie ſome new remarks. is wall known to the 
people whom we call the Chjze/e ; but they 
never apply it (I ſpeak of the learned among 
them) to themſelves, or to their country : 
themſelves, according to Father VIspELou, 
they deſcribe as the prople of Han, or of ſome 
other illuſtrious family, by the memory of whoſe 
actions they flatter their national pride; and 
their country they call ( Hum-cub, or the Central 
King dom, repreſenting it in their ſymbolical 

characters by a parallelogram exactly biſected: 
at other times they diſtinguiſh it by the words 
Tien-hia, or What is kr Heaven, meaning 
ul that is valuable on Earth. Since they never 
name themſelves with moderation, they would 

have no right to complain, if they knew that 
European authors have ever ſpoken of them in 
the extremes of applauſe or of cenſure : by 
ſome they have been extolled as the oldeſt and 
the wileſt, as the moſt learned and moſt inge- 
nious, of nations; whilſt others have derided 
their pretenſions to antiquity, condemned their 
government as abominable, and arraigned their 
manners as inhuman, without allowing them 
an element of ſcience, or a ſingle art, FB which 
they have not been indebted to ſome more an- 
cient and more civilized race of men. The 
truth perhaps lies, where we uſually find it, 
8 between 


between the extremes; but it is not my deſign to 
accuſe or to defend the Chineſe, to depreſs or to 
aggrandize them: I ſhall confine myſelf to the 
Efvuſtion of a queſtion connected with my 
former Diſcourſes, and far lefs eaſy to be ſolved _ 
than any hitherto ſtarted : * Whence came 
a the ſingular people, who long had governed 
China, before they were conquered by the 
% Tartars?” On this problem, the ſolution 
of which has no Concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial intereſts, but a very 
material connection, if I miſtake not, with in- 
tereſts of a higher nature, four opinions have 
been ideancel and all rather peremptorily 
aſſerted, than ſupported by argument and evi- 
dence. By a few writers 8 os been urged, 
that the Chzneſe are an original race, who have 
dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, in the 
land which they now poſſeſs: by others, and 
chiefly by the miſſionaries, it is aſſerted, that they 
ſprang from the {ame ſtock with the Hebrews 
and Arabs: a third aflertion is, that of the Arabs 
themſelves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it in- 
dubitable that they were originally Tartars 
deſcending in wild clans from the ſteeps of 
Imaus: and a fourth, at leaſt as dogmatically 
pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brdhmans, who decide, without allowing 
any appeal from their deciſion, that the hn 


(for 
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(for ſo they are named in TY ) were 
Hindus of the Chhatriya, or military, claſs, 
who, abandoning the privileges of their tribe, 
rambled in different bodies to the north-eaſt of 
Bengal; and forgetting by degrees the rites 


and religion of their anceſtors, eſtabliſhed ſe- 
parate principalities, which were afterwards 


united in the plains and valleys which are 
now poſſeſſed by them. If any one of the three 
laſt opinions be juſt, the firſt of them muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be relinquiſhed ; but of thoſe three, 
the firſt cannot poſſibly be ſuſtained ; becauſe 
it reſts on no firmer ſupport than a fooliſh re- 
mark, whether true or falſe, that Sem, in CHi- 
neſe, means Ife and procreation; and becauſe a 
tea-plant is not more different from a palm, 
than a Chineſe from an Arab: they are men, 
indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables; 
but bun ſagacity could not, I believe, diſ- 
cover any other trace of reſemblance between 
them. One of the Arabs, indeed, an account 
of whoſe voyage to India and China has been 
tranſlated by RENnaupoT, thought the Chineſe 
not only handſomer (according to his ideas of 
beauty) than the Hindus, but even more like 
his own countrymen in features, habiliments, 
carriages, manners and ceremonies; and this 
may be true, without proving an actual re- 
{ſemblance between the Chmeſs and Arabs, ex- 
of 3 cept 
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cept in dreſs and complexion. The next opiy 
nion is more connected with that of the Brah- 
mans than M. PAuw, probably, imagined ; 
for though he tells us expreſsly, that by vr 7 
thians he meant the Turks or Tartars, yet the 
dragon on the ſtandard, and ſome other pecu- 
Rarities,” from which he would infer a clear 
affinity between the old Tartars and the Chi- 
neſe, belonged indubitably to thoſe Scyzhians 
who are known to have been Goths ; and the 
Goths had manifeſtly a common lineage with 
the Hindus, if his own argument, in the Pre- 
face to his Reſearches, on the ſimilarity of 
language be, as all men agree it is, irrefra- 
"pable.. That the Chineſe were anciently of a 
Sortariah ſtock, is a propoſition, which I can- 
not otherwiſe diſprove for the preſent, than by 
inſiſting on the total diſſimilarity of f thetwo races 
in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts 
bf imagination, which the Tartars, by their 
own account, never cultivated : but if we thew 
i ſtrong grounds for believing that the firſt Ch 
neſe were actually of an 4 race, it will fol- 
low, that M. Pauw and the Arabs are miſtaken : 
it is to the diſcuſſion of this new, and, in my 
opinion, very intereſting point, that I ſhall con- 
fine the remainder of my Diſcourſe. 
Ix the Sanſcrit Inſtitutes of Civil and Reli- 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, 
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by Mev, the ſon of Bxauma', we find the 
following curious paſſage: Many families of 
"me. military claſs, having gradually aban- 
* doned the ordinances 1 the Veda, and 
„ the company of Brihmans, lived in a ſtate 
„of degradation; as the people of Pundraca 
and Odra, thoſe of Dravira and Cam- 
„ba, the Tavanas and Sacas, the Päradas 
„ and Pahlavas, the Chmas and ſome other 
* nations.” A full comment on this rene” 
would here be ſuperfluous ; but fince the teſ- 
timony of the Indian author, who, though | 
certainly not a divine perſonage, was as cer- 
 tainly a very ancient lawyer, moraliſt, and hiſ- 


torian, is direct and politive, diſintereſted and 
unſuſpected, it would, 1 think, decide the 

queſtion before us, if we could be ſure that 
the word China ſignified a Chineſe, as all the 

Pandits, whom 1 have ſeparately conſulted, 
aſſert with one voice: they aſſure me, that | 
the Chinas of Menu ſettled in a fine country 
to the north-eaſt of Gaur, and to the eaſt of 


Camarùp and Neþdl; that they have long been, 


and ſtill are, famed as ingenious artificers ; and 


that they had themſelves "ſeen old Chineſe idols, 


which bore a manifeſt relation to the primitive 


religion of India, before Buppa's appear- 

ance in it. A well-informed Pandit ſhewed 

me a Sanſcrit book in Caſbmirian letters, which, 
„„ . 
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he faid, was revealed by Siva bimſelf and 
entitled Sab iſangama: he read to me a whole 
chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the 
Chinas, who were divided, ſays the author, | 
into near two hundred e I chen laid before 
him a map of Aſia; and when ] pointed to 
Caſbmir, his own country, he inſtantly placed 
his finger on the north-weſtern provinces of 
China, where the Chinas, he ſaid, firſt eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves ; but he added, that Mahi- 
china, which was alſo mentioned in his book, 
extended to the eaſtern and ſouthern oceans. 
I believe, nevertheleſs, that the Chine/e Em- 
pire, as we now call it, was not formed when 
the laws of MEN were collected; and for this 
belief, ſo repugnant to the general opinion, I 


am bound to offer my beſt reaſons. If the 


outline of hiſtory and chronology for the laſt 
two thouſand years be correctly traced, (and 
we muſt be hardy ſcepticks to doubt it) the 
poems of Ca'L1Da's were compoſed before the 
beginning of our era : now it is clear from in- 
ternal and external evidence, that the Ramayar 
and Mahdbhirat were conſiderably older than 
the productions of that poet; and it appears 
from the ſtyle and metre of the Dherma Siftra, 
revealed by Mx, that it was reduced to 
writing long before the age of Va'Luic or 
VVA, the ſecond of whom names it with 
applauſe: 
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applauſe : : we ſhall not, therefore, be thought 
extravagant, if we place the compiler of thoſe 
laws between a thouſand and fifteen hundred 
years before CHRIST; eſpecially as BUDDHA, 
whoſe age is pretty well aſcertained, is not 
mentioned in them ; but in the twelfth cen- 
tury before our era, the Chineſe Empire was at 
leaſt in its cradle. This fact it is neceflary to 
prove; and my firſt witneſs is Coxruciuvs 
himſelf. I know to what keen ſatire I ſhall 
expoſe myſelf by citing that philoſopher, after 
the bitter ſarcaſms of M. Pavw againſt him 
and againſt the tranſlators of his mutilated, but 
valuable, works; yet I quote, without ſcruple, 
the book entitled Lu'x V, of which I poſſeſs 
the original with a verbal tranſlation, and which 
T know to be ſufficiently authentick for my 
preſent purpoſe: in the ſecond part of it 
CoN- Fu- TS declares, that although he, 
$ like other men, could relate, as mere leffong 
& of morality, the hiſtories of the firſt and 
ſecond imperial houſes, yet, for want of evi- 
* gence, he could give no certain account of 
8 them.“ Now, if the Chineſe themſelves 
do not even pretend, that any hiſtorical mo- 
nument exiſted, in the age of Conpucivs, 
preceding the riſe of their third dynaſty about 
eleven hundred years before the Chriſtian epoch, 
we may juſtly conclude, that the reign of 
Vu'vam was in the infancy of their Empire, 
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which hardly grew to maturity till ſome ages af. 
ter that prince; and it has been aſſerted by very 
learned Europeans, that even of the third dy- 


naſty, which he has the fame of having raiſed, no 


unſuſpeted memorial can now be produced. 
Ir was not till the eighth century before the 


birth of Our Saviour, that a ſmall kingdom was 
erected in the province of Shen-s;, the capital 
of which ſtood nearly in the hir ty-fifth degree 
of northern latitude, and about fue gegress to 
the weſt of Si- gan both the country "ad its 


metropolis were called Chin, and the dominion : 
of its princes was gradually extended to the eaſt 
and weſt. A king of Ch'n, who makes a figure in 


the Shihn4ma among the allies of AFRA' SIYA' B, 


was, I preſume, a ſovereign of the country 


juſt mentioned ; and the river of Chin, which 


the poet feavently names as the limit of his 
eaſtern geography, ſeems to have been the Nom 
Niver, which the Chineſe introduce at the be- 
ginning of their fabulous annals. I ſhould be 


tempted to expatiate on ſo curious a ſubject ; 


but the preſent occaſion allows nothing ſuper- 
fluous, and permits me only to add, 1 MAN- 
GU KHAN died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of Chin, which was 
afterwards taken by KUBLA1; and that the poets 
of Iran perpetually allude to the diſtricts around 


t which they renne with e and Kho- 


ten, 
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jen, for a number of muſk-animals roving on 
their hills. The territory of Chin, fo called 
by the old Hindus, by the Perfians, and by the 
Chineſe (while the Gree#s and Arabs were 
obliged, by their defective articulation, to miſ- 
call it Sin), gave its name to a race of Emperors, 

' whoſe tyranny made their memory ſo unpopu- 

lar, that the modern inhabitants of China hold 

the word in abhorrence, and ſpeak of them 
_ ſelves as the people of a milder and more vir- 
tuous dynaſty ; but it is highly probable that 
the whole nation deſcended from the Chinas of 
Mev, and mixing with the Tar/ars, by 
whom the plains of Honan and the more 
ſouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men whom we 
now ſee in poſſeſſion of the nobleſt empire in 
Ala. 

IN ſupport of an opinion, which I offer as the : 
reſult of long and anxious inquiries, I ſhould | 
regularly oroceed to examine the language and 
letters, religion and philoſophy, of the vroſent 
Chineſe, and ſubjoin ſome remarks on their an- 
cient monuments, on their ſcience, and on their 

arts, both liberal and mechanical: but their 
ſpoken /anguage, not having been preſerved by 
the uſual ſymbols of . ſounds, muſt 

have been for many ages in a continual flux; 
their letters, if we may ſo call them, are 

merely the ſymbols of ideas; their popular 
55 3 . 3 religion 
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religion was imported from India in an age 


comparatively modern; and their philoſophy 


ſeems yet in ſo rude a ſtate, as hardly to deſerve 


theappellation : they have no ancient Monuments, 
from which their origin can be traced even by 


plauſible conjecture z their ſciences are wholly 


exoticł, and their mechanical arts have nothing 


in them characteriſtic of a particular family ; 


nothing which any ſet of men, in a country ſo 
highly! fayoured by nature, might not have diſ- 


covered and improved. They have, indeed, 
both national muſic and national poetry, and 
both of them beautifully pathetick; but of 


painting, ſculpture, or architecture, as arts of 
imagination, they ſeem (like other Afaticks) 
to have no idea. Inſtead, therefore, of enlarg- 


ing ſeparately on each of thoſe heals. 1 ſhall 
briefly enquire, how far the literature and, re- 
ligious practices of China confirm or oppoſe the 
propofition which J have adyanced, 


Tu declared and fixed opinion of M. pz 
Gou16xxs, on the ſubject b:fofe ys, is nearly 


connected with that of the Brahmans : he main- 
tains, that the Chineſe were emigrants from 


Egypt ; and the Egypiians, or Ethiopians (for 


they were clearly the fame people), had indubi- 


tably a common origin with the old natives of 
India, as the a of their languages, and of 
their inſtructions, both religious and political, 


fully evinces; but that Cling was peopled a few 
centuries 
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centuries before our era by a colony from the 
banks of the Nzle, though neither Perfians nor 
Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of ſuch 


an emigration, 1s a paradox, which the 5 


authority even of ſo learned a man cannot ſup 


port; and ſince reaſon grounded on facts can 
alone decide ſuch a queſtion, we have a right to 


demand clearer evidence and ſtronger arguments 


than any that he has adduced. The hierogly- 
phicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to the mythological ſculprures er paint- 

ings of India, but ſeem wholly diſſimilar to 


45 ſy mbolical ſyſtem of the Chin e, which 
might eaſily have been invented (as they aſſert) 


by : an individual, and might very naturally have 


been contrived by the firſt Chinas, or out-caſt 
Hindus, who either never knew, or had for- 
Totten, the alphabetical characters of their 
wiſer anceſtors. As to the table and buſt of 


Isis, they ſeem to be given up as modern 


forgeries; but, if they were indiſputably ge- 


nuine, they would be nothing to the purpoſe; 


for the letters on the buſt appear to have been 
deſigned as alphabetical; and the fabricator of 
| them (if they really were fabricated in Europe) 
was uncommonly happy, fince two or three of 


them are exactly the ſame with thoſe on a metal 


pillar yet ſtanding in the north of India. In 


Egypt, if we can rely on the teſtimony of the 
Greeks, who ſtudied no lan; Zuage but their own, 


there 
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FOOD: were two ſets of alphabetical characters; 
the one popular, like the various letters uſed ini 
our Indian provinces; and the other ſacerdotal, 
like the Dl vandg arꝭ, eſpecially that form of it 
which we ſee in the Veda: beſides which, they 
had two ſorts of ſacred ſculpture ; the one ſim- 
ple, like the figures of BupDpHa and the three 
 Ra'mas; and the other allegorical, like the 
e o GANE SA, or Divine: Wiſdom, and 
Is ANI, or Nature, with all their emblematical 

* accompaniments : but the real characier of the 
_ Chmeſe appears wholly diſtin& from any Egyp- 


tian writing, either myſterious or popular; and 
as to the fancy of M. DE Gul G NES, that: the 


complicated ſymbols of China were at firſt no 
more than Phenician monograms, let us hope, 1 
that he has abandoned ſo wild a conceit, which 
he ſtarted probably with no other view than to 
diſplay his ingenuity and learning. | 
W have ocular proof, that the few radical 
characters of the Chineſe were originally (like 
our aſtronomical and chymical ſymbols) the 
: pictures or out- lines of viſible objects, or figu- 
rative ſigns for ſimple ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the moſt ingenious combinations 
and the livelieſt metaphors ; but as the ſyſtem 
is peculiar, I believe, to themſelves and the Ja- 
Paneſe, it would be idle and oſtentatious to enlarge 
on it at preſent; and, for the reaſons already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens 


the 


Pd 
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"26. opinion which I endeavour to ſopport. 
The ſame may as truly be ſaid of their ſpoken 

language; for, independently of its conſtant 
fluctuation during a feries of ages, it has the 
peculiarity of excluding four or five ſounds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped 
into monoſyllables, even when the ideas ex- 
preſſed by them, and the written ſymbols for 
thoſe ideas, are very complex. This has ariſen, 

I ſuppoſe, from the ſingular habits of the peo- 


ple; ; for though bei common tongue be ſo 


mute ically. accented as to form a kind of r recitative, 
yet it wants thoſe grammatical accents, with- 
out which all human tongues would appear mo- 
noſyllabick : thus Amita, with an accent on 
the firſt ſyllable, means, in the Sauſcrit lan- 
guage, immeaſurable ; and the natives of Ben- 
gal pronounce it Omito; but when the reli- 
gion of BuppHa, the fon of Mays, was carried 
hence into China, the people of that country, 
unable to pronounce the name of their new 
God, called him Foe, the ſon of Moye, and 
divided his epither Amita into three ſyllables 
O-m1-To, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and expreſſing them in writing by 
three diſtin ſymbols. We may judge from 
this inſtance, whether a compariſon of their 
ſpoken tongue with the dialects of other na- 
tions can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
i eie origin; ; yet the inſtance which I have 


given 
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given ſupplies me with an argument fro 


analogy, which I produce as conjectural only; 
but which appears more plauſible the oftener I 
confider it. The BupDHA of the Hindus is un- 
queſtionably the Fox of China; but the great 
progenitor of the Chineſe is alſo named by hem. 
 Fo-n1, where the ſecond monoſyllable ſignifies, 
it ſeems, a Viddim: now the anceſtor of that 
military tribe whom the Hindus call the Chan- 
dravanſa, or children of the Moon, was, ac- 
cording to their Purdnas or legends, BuppHA, 
or the genius of the planet Mercury, from | 
whom, in the h degree, deſcended a prince | 
named Davuya;z whom his father Yava'rt 
ſent in exile to the eaſt of Hinduſtan, with this 
8 imprecation, May thy progeny be ignorant of 


&« the Veda! The name of the banded prince 


could not be pronounced by the modern Chi- 
neſe; and though 1 dare not conjecture, that 


the laſt ſyllable of it has been changed into 


Yao, I may nevertheleſs obſerve, that Yao 


was the eh in deſcent from Fo-n1, or at leaſt 


the fifth mortal in the firſt imperial dynaſty 3 


that all Ch:neſe hiſtory before him is conſidered, 
by the Chineſe themſelves, as poetical or fabu- 


lous; that his father TI- co, like the Indian kin g 


Yaya'TI, was the firſt prince who married 5 5 
veral women; and that Fo-H, the head of 
their race, ee ſay the Chineſe, in a pro- 


vince of the weſt, and held his court in the ter- 


ritory 


c 


ritory of Chin, where the rovers mentioned 
by the India legiſlator are ſuppoſed to have 
ſettled. 1A other circumſtance in the parallel 
is very remarkable: according to Father De 
PREMARE, in his Tract on Chineſ Mythology, 
the mother of Fo-Hf was the daughter of 
Heaven, ſurnamed Florver- loving; ; and as the 
nymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
river with a rar name, ſhe found herſelf on | 
a ſudden encircled by a rainbow ; ſoon after. | 
which the became pregnant, and at the end of 
twelve years was delivered of a ſon radiant — 
herſelf, who, among other titles, had that of 2 
Sv, or Star of the” Year, Now, in the my. 
thological ſyſtem of the Hindus, the nymph 
Ro'n1Nt', who preſides over the fourth lunar 
manſion, was the favourite miſtreſs of So MA, 
or the Moon, among whoſe numerous epithets, 
we find Cunnidakdyiica, or delighting in a ſpe- 
cies of water-flower, that bloſſoms at night 3 
and their offspring was BupnA, regent of a 
: planet, and called alſo, from the names. of his 
parents, Ravuine'yA or SAUMYA. It is true, 
that the learned Miſſionary explains the word 
'Sv'r. by JuerrTER ; but an exact reſeniblance 
between two ſuch fables could not have been 
expected; and it is ſufficient. for my purpoſe 
that they ſeem to have a family likeneſs. | „The 
God Bopna, ſay the Indians, married Tha 


Q whoſe 
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whoſe father was preſerved in a miraculous ark 
from an univerſal deluge: now, although I 
cannot inſiſt with confidence, that the rain- 
box in the Chineſe fable alludes to the Moſaick 
narrative of the Flood, nor build any ſolid ar- 
gument on the divine perſonage Niu-vA, of 
whoſe character, and even of whoſe ſex, the 
hiſtorians of China ſpeak very doubtfully ; © Y 
may, nevertheleſs, aſſure you, after full en- 


quiry and conſideration, that the Chineſe, like 
the Hindus, believe this earth to have been 


wholly covered with water, which, in works 


of undiſputed authenticity, they deſcribe as 
flowing abundantiy, then ſubſiding, and fepa- 

rating the higher from the lower age of mankind; 

that the drvi/on of time, from which their poe- 
tical hiſtory begins, juſt preceded the appear- 
ance of Fo-HI on the mountains of Cn, but 


that the great inundation, in the reign of Yao, 
was either confined to the low-lands of. his 


kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or if it contain any alluſion to the Flood 


ok Noan, has been ignorantly miſplaced by 
he Chineſe Annaliſts. 


THE Importation of a new religion into 
China, in the firſt century of our Era, muſt 
lead us to ſuppoſe, that the former ſyſtem, 


whatever it was, had been found inadequate to 


the purpoſe of reſtraining the great body of the 


and 
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And virtue which the civil power could not 


reach; and it is hardly poſſible that, without 


ſuch reſtrictions, any government could long 
have ſubſiſted with felicity; for no government 


can long ſubſiſt without equal juſtice, and juſ- 


tice cannot be adminiſtered without the ſanctions 


of religion. 


may glean a general notion from thę fragments 
of their works tranſlated by CovrLETr: they 


profeſſed a firm belief in the Supreme Gop, 


and gave a demonſtration of his Being, and of 


his Providence, from the exquiſite beauty and 
perfection of the celeſtial bodies, and the won- 
derful order of nature in the whole fabrick of 
the viſible world. From this belief they de- 


duced a ſyſtem of Ethicks, which the philoſo- 
pher ſums up in a few words at the cloſe of the 


Luny): © He,” ſays Cox rucius, „who 


© ſhall be fully perſuaded, that the Lord of 


"oe" 


all things chuſe moderation, who ſhall per- 
(e 


« 
conform to his knowledge of Gop and Man, 


may be truly ſaid to diſcharge all the duties of 


N 


+ mon herd of the human race.” But ſuch 


"20 religion and ſuch morality could never have 
4 "% 2 | been 


— — 2 — 
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Of the religious opinions enter- 
tained by Conyevucivs and his followers we 


„Heaven governs the Univerſe, who ſhall in | 


fectly know his own ſpecies, and ſo ac 
among them, that his life and manners may 


a ſage, and to be far exalted above the com- 
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been general; ; and we find, that the people of 
China had an ancient ſyſtem of ceremonies and 
ſuperſtitions, which the government and the 
philoſophers appear to have encouraged, and 
which has an apparent affinity with ſome parts 
of the oldeſt Indian worſhip : they believe in 
the agency of genii, or tutelary ſpirits, pre- 
ſiding over the ſtars and the clouds, over lakes 
and rivers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, over all the elements 
(of which, like the Hindus, they reckon five), 
and particularly over fire, the moſt brilliant of 
them: to thoſe deities they offered victims on 
high places; and the following paſſage from 
the $hj-cin, or Book of Odes, is very much in 
the ſtyle of the Brahmans : ** Even they who 
perform a ſacrifice with due reverence can- 
ce not perfectly aſſure themſelves, that the di- 
vine ſpirits accept their oblations ; and far 
“ leſs can they who adore the Gods with lan- 
„ guor and oſcitaney Ae perceive their 


« ſacred illapſes.“ | 

Tuksz are imperfect traces indeed, but chey 
are traces of an affinity between the religion of 
MN and that of the Chinds, whom he names 
among the apoſtates from it. M. LE GkN- 
i e he ſays, a ſtrong reſemblance 
between the funeral rites of the Chineſe 
and the Sriddha of the Hindus; and M, 
BalLLV, after a learned inveſtigation, 

5 | „ concludes 


. 


3 


ff 


* 
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concludes, that even the puerile and abſurd 


$6. ſtories of the Chineſe fabuliſts contain a rem- 
© nant of ancient Indian hiſtory, with a faint 
& {ketch of the firſt Hindu ages.“ 


As the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus, it 
may naturally be imagined, that they carried 


into China many ceremonies. practiſed in their 
own country ; but the Bauddhas poſitively for- 
bad the immolation of cattle; yet we know, 


that various animals, even bulls and men, were 
anciently ſacrificed by the Chineſe; beſides 
which we diſcover many ſingular marks of re- 
lation between them and the old Hindus: as in 
the remarkable period of four hundred and 


thirty-two thouſand, and the cycle of ſixty, 


years; in the predilection for the myſtical num 
ber nine; in many ſimilar faſts and great 


feſtivals, eſpecially at the ſolſtices and equi- 


noxes; in the juſt mentioned obſequies, con- 


ſiſting of rice and fruits, offered to the manes 
of chew anceſtors; in the dread of dying child- 
leſs, leſt ſuch offering ſhould be intermitted ; 


and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 


red objects, which the Indians carried ſo far, 
that MENU himſelf, where he allows a Bruh- 


man to trade, if he cannot otherwiſe ſupport 


life, abſolutely forbids “ his trafficking in any 


6 ſort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, 
* or made of woven bark.“ " 


Ty”. 
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ALL the circumſtances which have been 
mentioned under the two heads of literature 
and religion ſeem collectively to prove (as far as 
ſuch a queſtion admits proof) that the Chineſe 
and Hindus were originally the ſame people ; but 
having been ſeparated near four thouſand years, 
have retained few ſtrong features of their an- 
cient conſanguinity, eſpecially as the Hindus 
have preſerved their old language and ritual, 
while the Chineſe very ſoon loft both; and the 
Hindus have conſtantly intermarried among 
themſelves, while the Chineſe, by a mixture 
of Tartarian blood from the time of their firſt 
eſtabliſhment, have at length formed a race 
diſtinct in appearance both from Indians and 
Tartars. 
A SIMILAR diverſity has a, I believe, 
foes ſimilar cauſes, between the people of 
China and Japan; ; In the ſecond of which na- 
tions we have now, or ſoon fhall have, as cor- 
rect and as ample inſtruction as can poſſibly be 
obtained without a perfect acquaintance with 5 
the Chineſe characters. 
EK Mp FER has taken from M. TiTs1NGH the 
| honour of being the firſt, and he from KxMy- 
| FER that of being the only European, who, 
by a long refidence in Japan, and a familiar in- 
tercourſe with the principal natives of it, has 
been able to collect e majerials for the 


patural 
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natural and civil hiſtory of a country ſecluded, 
as the Romans uſed to ſay of our own Ifland, 


from the reft of the World. The works of 
thoſe illuſtrious travellers will confirm and em- 


belliſh each other; and when M. Tits1x6H 

ſhall have acquired a knowledge of Chineſe, to 

which a part of his leiſure in vs will be de- 
voted, his precious collection of books in that 
language, on the laws and revolutions, the na- 
tural productions, the arts, manufactures, and 
ſciences, of Japan, will be in his hands an 
inexhauſtible mine of new and important in- 
formation. Both he and his predeceſſor aſſert 


with confidence, and I doubt not with truth, 


that the Japaneſe would reſent, as an inſult on 
their dignity, the bare ſuggeſtion. of their de- 
ſcent from the Chineſe, whom they ſurpaſs in 
ſeveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 


greater conſequence, in military ſpirit; but 
they do not, I underſtand, mean to deny, that 


they are a branch of the ſame ancient ſtem with 
the people of China; and, were that fact ever 


ſo warmly conteſted by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument, if the pre- 


ceding part of this Diſcourſe, on the origin of 
the Chineſe, be thought to contain juſt reaſoning. 
In the firſt place, it ſeems inconceivable, 


that the Japaneſe, who never appear to have 


been conquerors or conquered, ſhould have 


Q 4 9 adopted 
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adopted the whole ſyſtem of Chineſe literature 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an 
immemorial connexion had not ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two nations; or, in other words, if 
the bold and ingenious race who peopled Japan 
in the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Enxlsr, and about fix hundred years after- 
_ wards eſtabliſhed their monarchy, had not 
carried with them the letters and learning 
which they and the Chineſe had poſſeſſed in 
common; but my principal argument is, that 
the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed 
in Japan from the earlieſt ages; and among the 
idols worſhipped, according to Krkr rn, n 
that country before the innovations of SAA 
or BuDDHA, whom the Japaneſe alſo call 
AMIDA, we find many of thoſe which we ſee 
_ every day in the temples of Pengal; particu- 
larly he Goddeſs with many arms, repreſenting 
the powers of nature, in Egypt named 1518, 
and here IS ANT or ISI, whoſe image, as it is, 
exhibited by the German traveller, all the Brah- 
mans to whom I ſhewed it immediately recog- 
nized witha mixture of pleaſure and enthuſiaſm, 
It is very true, that the Chineſe differ widely from 
the natives of Japan in their vernacular dia- 
lects, in external manners, and perhaps in the 
ſtrength of their mental faculties ; but as wide 
a difference is obſervable among all the nations 


2 
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of the Gothic family; and we wigkt account 
even for a greater diſſimilarity, by conſidering 
the number of ages during which the ſeveral 
ſwarms have been ſeparated: from the great 
Indian hive, to which they primarily belonged, 
Tu modern Japaneſe gave KEMPER the 
idea of poliſhed Tartars ; and it. is realonable 
to believe, that the people of Japan, who were 
originally Hindus of the martial claſs, and ad- 
vanced farther eaſtward than the Chinas, have, 
like them, inſenſibly changed their features 
and characters by intermarriages with various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they found looſely 
ſcattered over their iſles, or Who afterwards 
fixed their abode in them. 
Haix now ſhewn, in five Diſcourſes, that 
the Arabs and Tartars were originally diſtinct 
races, while the Hindus, Chimeſe. and Japaneſe, 
proceeded from another ancient ſtem, and that 
all the three ſtems may be traced to Iran, as to 
a common centre, from which it is highly pro- 
bable, that they diverged in various een 
about four thouſand years ago, I may ſeem to 
have accompliſhed my deſign of inveſtigating 
the origin of the Afazick nations; but the 
queſtions which I undertook to Sub are not 
yet ripe for a ſtrict analytical argument; and it 
will firſt be neceſſary to examine with ſcrupu- 
Jous attention all the detached or inſulated races 


of 
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of men, who either inhabit the borders of 
India, Arabia, Tartary, Perſia, and China, or 
are interſperſed in the mountainous and uncul- 
tivated parts of thoſe extenſive regions. 

To this examination I ſhall, at our next An- 
nual Meeting, allot an entire Diſcourſe ; and 
if, after all our inquiries, no more than z7hree 
primitive races can be found, it will be a ſubſe- 
quent conſideration, whether thoſe three ſtocks 
had one common root, and, if they had, by 
what means that root was preſerved amid the 
violent ſhocks which our whole globe 80888 
. N to have ſuſtained, | 


pls. 
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or 
HINZUAN or JOHANNA, 


FI. INZU AN (a name which has 1 gra- 


dually corrupted into Anzuame, Anjuan, 


Juanny, and Johanna) has been governed about 


two centuries by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits 


a curious inſtance of the flow approaches towards 


civihzation which are made by a ſmall commu- 


pity, with many natural advantages, but with 


few means of improving them. An account of 
this African iſland, in which we hear the 


language and ſee the manners of Arabia, may 


neither be unintereſting in itſelf, nor foreign to 


the objects of enquiry propoſed at 8 inſtitution 


n 
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of our Society. | 
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ON Monday the 28th of July 1783, after 
a voyage in the Crocodile of ten weeks and 
two days from the rugged iſlands of Cape Verd, 
our eyes were delighted with a proſpeck ſo 
beautiful, that deitber a painter nor a poet could 
perfectly repreſent it, and ſo cheering to us, 
that it can juſtly be conceived by ſuch only as 
have been in our preceding ſituation. It was 
the ſun riſing in full ſplendour on the iſle of 


Ma ata . the ſeamen called it), which we 


had joyfully diſtinguiſhed the preceding after- 
noon by the height of its peak, and which now 
appeared at no great diſtance from the windows 
of our cabin; Se” Hinzuan, for which we 
had ſo long panted, was plainly diſcernible 
a-head, whe its high lands preſented them- 
ſelves with rergarkable, boldneſs. The weather 
was fair; the water ſmooth ; and a gentle 
breeze drove us eafily before dinner-time round 
a rock, on which the Brilliant ſtruck juſt a year 
before, into a commodious road *, where we 
dropped our anchor early in the evening: we 
had ſeen Mohila, another ſiſter and. in the 
courſe of the day. 
THE frigate was preſently furieanted with 
canoes, ad the deck ſoon crowded with na- 
tives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, 
who waſhed linen, to the half-naked flave, 


* Lat. 12. 10, 1 Long 44” 25 5'. E. by the 
Maſter, * 


wha 
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who only paddled. Moſt of them had letters 
of recommendation from Engliſhmen, which 
none of them were able to read, though they 


ſpoke Engliſh intelligibly ; and ſome appeared 


vain of titles which” our countrymen had 
given them in play, according to their ſup- 


poſed ſtations; we had lords, dukes, and 
princes on board, ſoliciting our cuſtom, 1 
importuning us for preſents. In fact, they were 
too ſenſible to be proud of empty ſounds, but 
juſtly imagined, that thoſe ridiculous titles 
would ſerve, as marks of diſtinction, and, by 
attracting notice, procure for them ſomething 
ſubſtantial. The only men of real conſequence 
in the iſland, whom we ſaw before we landed, 
were the Governor ABDULLAH, ſecond: couſin 
to the King, and his brother ALwT', with their 


| ſeveral ſons; all of whom will again be parti- 
cularly mentioned : they underſtood Arabick, 


ſeemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and 


admired my copies of the Alhoran ; ſome verſes 
of which they read, whilſt ALw1' peruſed the 
opening of another Arabian manuſcript, and 


explained it in Erg/h more accurately than 5 


could have been expected. 
THe next morning ſhewed us the end; in 


all its beauty; and the ſcene was ſo diverſified, 


that a diſtinct View of it could hardly have beer 
exhibited by the beſt pencil: you muſt, there- 


fore, be ſatisfied wtth a mere deſcription, writ- 


ren 
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ten on the very ſpot, and compared attentively 
with the natural landſcape. We were at an- 
chor in a fine bay, and before us was a vaſt am- 
phitheatre, of which you may form a general 
notion by picturing in your minds a multitude FL 
of hills infinitely varied in fize and figure, and 
then ſuppoſing them to be thrown "together, 
with a kind of artleſs ſymmetry, in all imagi- 
nable poſitions, The back ground was a ſeries 
of mountains, one of which is pointed, near 
half a mile perpendicularly high from the level 
of the ſea, and little more than three miles 
from the ſhore: all of them were richly clothed 
with wood, chiefly fruit-trees, of an exquiſite 
verdure. I had ſeen many a mountain of a 
ſtupendous height i in Wales and Swiſſerland, 
but never ſaw one before, round the boſom of 
which the clouds were almoſt continually rol- 
ling, while its green ſummit roſe flouriſhing above 
. and reveiveld from them an additional 
brightneſs. Next to this diſtant range of hills 
was another tier, part of which appeared 
charmingly verdant, and part rather barren ; 
but the contraſt of colours changed even this 
nakednefs into a beauty: nearer ſtill were in- 
numerable mountains, or rather cliffs, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite 
to the beach ; fo that every ſhade of green, the 
ſweeteſt of coloy rs, was diſplayed at one view 


by 
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by land and by water. But nothing conduced 
more to the variety of this enchanting proſpect 
than the many rows of palm- trees, eſpe: cially 


the tall and graceful. Areca's, on the ſhores, in 
the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where 
one might almoſt ſuppoſe them to have been 
_ planted regularly by deſign. A more beautiful 
appearance can ſcarce be Conceived, than ſuch 
a number of elegant palms in ſuch a ſituation, 
with luxuriant tops, like verdant plumes, placed 
at juſt intervals, and ſhewing between them 
part of the remoter landteape, while they left 


the reſt to be ſupplied by the beholder's imagi- 


nation. The town of Malſamudò lay on our 
left, remarkable at a diſtance for the tower of 


the principal Moſque, which was built by 


HaLTMAk, a Queen of the iſland, from whom 
the preſent King is deſcended : a little on our 


right was a ſmall town, called Bantini. Neither 


the territory of Nice, with its olives, date- 


trees, and cypreſſes, nor the iſles of Hi res, 


with their delightful orange-groves, appeared 
ſo charming to me as the view from the road of 


Hinailan; hob. nevertheleſs, is far ſurpaſſed, 


: as the Captain of the Crocodile aſſured us, by 


many of the iſlands in the ſouthern ocean. If life 


were not too ſhort for the complete diſcharge of 


all our reſpective duties, publick and private, 
and for the acquiſition even af neceſſary know 


ledge 


66 
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ledge in any degree of perfection, with how 


much pleaſure and improvement might a great 
part of it be ſpent in admiring the beauties of 


this wonderful orb, and contemplating the na- 
ture of man in all its varieties! 


We haſtened to tread on firm land, to with 


we had been fo long diſuſed, and went on ſhore, 
after breakfaſt, to ſee the town, and return the 
Governor's viſit, As we walked, attended by a 


crowd of natives, I ſurprized them by reading 


aloud an Arabick inſcription over the gate of a 


Moſque, and ſtill more, when L entered i it, by 


explaining four ſentences, which were written 
very diſtinctly on the wall, ſignifying,“ that 
„the world was given us for our own edifica- 
tion, not for the purpoſe of raiſing ſump- 
& tuous buildings; life, for the diſcharge of 


„ moral and religious duties, not for pleaſurable 
66: indul2ences ; j "wealth; to be liberally be- 


4 ſtowed, not avariciouſly hoarded ; and learn- 


ing to produce g good actions, not empty diſ- 


en eee We oats not but reſpect the 
temple even of a falſe prophet, in which we. 


found ſuch excellent morality : we ſaw nothing 


better among the Nom iſb pas weed in the 


church at Mader a. 
Wu we came to ABpuLtan' s houſe, 

we were conducted through a-ſmall court-yard 

into an open room, on each fide of which was 
| a large 
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4 large and convenient ſofa, and above it a high 


bed- place in a dark receſs, over which a chintz 


counterpane hung down from the ceiling: this 


is the general form of the beſt rooms in the 
land; and moſt of the tolerable houſes have a 


ſimilar apartment on the oppoſite ſide of the 


court, that there may be at all hours a place in 
the ſhade for dinner or for repoſe. We were 


entertained with ripe dates from Yemen, and 
the milk of cocoa-nuts ; but the heat of the 


room, which ſeemed acceffible to all who choſe 


to enter it, and the ſcent of muſk or civet, 


- with which it was perfumed, ſoon made us de- 
ſirous of breathing a purer air ; nor could I be 
detained long by the Arabick manuſcripts 


which the Governor produced, but which ap- 


peared of little uſe, and con ſequeritly of no 
value, except to ſuch as love mere curioſities: 


one of them, indeed, relating to the penal law 
of the Mohammedans, I; would gladly have 


- purchaſed at a juſt price; but he knew not what | 


to aſk, and I knew that better books on that ſub⸗ 


ject might be procured in Bengal. He then 
offered me a black boy for one of my Alkorans, 


and prefled me to barter an Indian dreſs, which 


he had ſeen on board the ſhip, for a cow and calf; 
the golden flippers attracted him moſt, ſince his 
wife, he faid, would like to wear them ; and 


for that reaſon I made him a preſent of them ; 


R „ 
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but had deſtined the book and the robe for his 


ſuperior. No high opinion could be formed of 
2 


SAYYAD AuDuLLan, who ſeemed very eager 


for gain, and very ſervile where he expected it. 
Ou next viſit was to SHAIKH SA'LIM, the 
King's eldeſt ſon 3 and if we had ſeen him firſt, 
the ſtate of civilization i in Hinz40n would have 
appeared at its loweſt ebb; the worſt Engliſh 
| hackney in the worſt ſtable is better lodged, 
and looks more princely than this beit ap- 


parent; but though his mien and apparel were 


extremely ſavage, yet allowance ſhould have 
been made for his illneſs, which, as we after- 
wards learned, was an abſceſs in the ſpleen, a 
diſorder not uncommon in that country, and 
frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian 
practice, by the actual cautery. He was in- | 
ceflantly chewing g pieces of the Areca-nut with 


ſhell-lime ; a a borrowed, I ſuppoſe, from 


the Indians, who greatly improve the com- 
poſition with ſpices and betel- leaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor : all the natives 
of rank chewed it, but not, I think, to ſo great 


an exceſs, Prince SA/LIM from time to time 
gazed at himſelf with complacency in a piece 


of broken looking-glaſs, which was glued on a 


ſmall board, a ſpecimen of wretchedneſs which 


| we obſerved in no other houſe; but many cir- 


cumſtances convinced us that the apparently 
5 „ 895 low 
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low condition of his Royal Highneſs, who 
was not on bad terms with his father, and 
ſeemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly 
from his avarice. His brother HampuLLan, 

| Who generally reſides in the town of Domini, 
has a very different character, being eſteemed a 
man of worth, good ſenſe, and learning: he 
had come the day before to Matſanvido, ON hege> 
ing that an Engliſh frigate was in the road; and ; 
1 having gone out fors few minutes to read an 
Avabeeh infeription, found him on my return 
devouring a manuſcript, which I had left with 
ſome of the company. He is a Kid) or Mo.. 
| hammedan judge; and as he ſeemed to have 
more knowledge than his countrymen, I was 
extremely conceined that I had ſo little conver- 
fation with him. The King, SHAIKH AHMED, 
has a younger ſon, named AnDUiian, whoſe 
vſval reſidence is in the town of Man, which 
he ſeldom leaves, as the ſtate of his health is 
very infirm: Since the ſucceſſion to the title 
and authority of Sultan is not unalterably fixed 
in one line, but requires confirmation by the 
Chiefs of the iſland, it is not improbable that 
they may hereafter be conferred on Prince 
HAMDULLAH. 
ALITTLE beyond the hole in which SLIM 
received us, was his Haram, or the apartment 
of his women, which he permitted us all to ſee, 
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not through politeneſs to ſtrangers, as we 


believed at firſt, but, as I lined afterwards 


from his own lips, in expectation of a preſent : 
we ſaw only two or three miſerable creatures 
with their heads covered, while the favourite, 


as we ſuppoſed, ſtood behind a coarſe curtain, 


and ſhewed her ankles under it loaded with 


filver rings; which, if ſhe was capable of re- 
flection, the muſt have conſidered as glittering 3 
fetters rather than ornaments; but a rational 


being would have preferred the condition of a 


wild beaſt, expoſed to perils and hunger in a 


foreſt, to the ſplendid miſery of being wife or 
miſtreſs to SA LIM. 


BEFORE we returned, ALwI was defirons of 
ſhewing me his books; but the day was too 


far advanced, and 1 promiſed to viſit him ſome 


other morning. The Governor, however, pre- 


vailed on us to ſee his place in the country, 
where he invited us to dine the next day: the 


walk was extremely pleaſant from the town ro 


the ſide of a rivulet, which formed in one part 
a ſmall pool very convenient for bathing, and 


thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot 


of a hill; but the dining-room was little better 
than an open barn, and was recommended only 
by the coolneſs of its ſhade. ABDULLAH would 


accompany us on our return to the ſhip, toge- 


ther with two Muftr * who ſpoke Arabick in- 
e | 
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differently, and ſeemed eager to ſee all my ma- 


nuſcripts; but they were very moderately ; 
learned, and gazed with {tupid wonder on a fine 


copy of the Hamiſah and on other. collections 
of ancient poetry. 


EanLx the next morning a black meſſenger, 
with a tawney lad as his interpreter, came from 
Prince SA LIM; who, having broken his per- 


ſpective-glaſs, wiſhed to procure another by 


purchaſe or barter: a polite anſwer was re⸗ 
turned, and ſteps taken to gratify his wiſhes. 


As we on our part expreſſed a deſire to viſit the 
King at Dom6n;, the Prince's meſſenger told us, 
: Zug his maſter would, no doubt, ſend us pa- 
lanquins (for there was not an horſe in the 
jſland), and order a ſufficient number of his 


vaſſals to carry us, whom we might pay for 


their trouble, as we thought juſt : we com- 
miſſioned him, therefore, to aſk that favour, | 
and begged that all might be ready for our ex- 
curſion before ſun-riſe, that we might eſcape 


the heat of the noon, which, though it was 
| the middle of winter, we had found exceflive, 


The boy, whoſe name was ComBo Map!“ 
ſtaid with us longer than his companion: there 


was ſomething in his look ſo ingenuous, and in 


his broken Engl % ſo ſimple, that we en. 


couraged him to continue his innocent prattle. 


He wrote and read Arabick tolerably well, and 
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ſet down at my deſire the names of ſeveral towns 


in the iſland, which, He firſt told me, was pro- 


perly called Hinzuan, The fault of begging 


for whatever he liked, he had in common "with 


the Governor and other nobles ; but hardly in a 


greater degree: his firſt petition for ſome laven- 


g der-water \ was readily granted ; anda ſmall bottle 


of it was ſo acceptable to him, that, if we had 


ſuffered him, he would have kiſſed our feet : 


but it was not for himſelf that he rejoiced fo 
extravagantly ; he told us, with tears ſtarting 


from his eyes, that his mother would be pleaſed 


with it, and the idea of her pleaſure ſeemed to 
fill him with rapture: never did I fee filial af- 


fection more warmly felt, or more tenderly 


and, in my opinion, unaffectedly exprefled ; 
yet this boy was not a favourite of the officers, 
who thought him artful. His mother's name, 
he faid, was Fa” IMA; and he impor-— 


tuned us to viſit her; conceiving, I ſuppoſe, 
that all mankind muſt love and admire her: 


we promiſed to gratify him; and, having made 
him ſeveral preſents, permitted him to return, 
As he reminded me of ALADDIN in the Ara- 


ian tale, I deſigned to give him that name in a 


recommendatory letter, which he prefled me 
to write, inſtead of ST. DoMiNnGo, as ſome 
European viſitor had ridiculouſly called him; 
but, ſince the alluſion would not have been ge- 

nerally 
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nerally known, and ſince the title of Aliu'ld)n, 
or Eminence in Faith, might have offended his 


ſuperiors, I thought it adviſcable for him to 


keep his African name. 


A very indifferent dinner was prepared for 


us at the houſe of the Governor, whom e did 
not ſee the whole day, as it was the beginning 
of Ramadan, the Mobammedan Lent, ani he 
was engaged i in his devotions, or made them 


: his eren but his eldeſt ſon ſat by us, while 
we dined, together with Mou'sa, who was em 
- ployed, windy” with his brother Hus Alx, as 


purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 


Having obſerved a very elegant ſhrub, that 
grew about ſix feet high in the court-yard, but 
was not then in flower; learned with pleaſure, 
that it was hi/nna, of which I had read ſo much 


in Arabian poems, and which European bota- 


niſts have ridiculouſly named Law/on:a. Mos A 


bruiſed ſome of the leaves, and, having moiſt- 
ened them with water, applied them to our 


nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in a 
ſhort time became of a dark orange-ſcarlet, I 
had before conceived a different idea of this 
dye, and imagined, that it was uſed by the 


Arabs to imitate the natural redneſs of thoſe 
parts in young and healthy perſons, which in 
all countries muſt be conſidered as a beauty: 

perhaps a leſs quantity of Hund, or the ſame 
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differently prepared, might have produced that 


effect. The old men in Arabia uſed the ſamed ye 
to conceal their gray hair, while their daugh- 


ters were dyeing their lips and gums black, to er 
off the whiteneſs of their _ 1o univerſal 


in all nations and ages are bern vanity, and 
a love of diſguiſing Tra 6 ; though in all caſes, 
the farther our ſpecies recede from nature, the 
farther they depart from true beauty; and men 
at leaſt ſhould diſdain to uſe artifice or deceit 
for any purpoſe or on any occaſion : if the wo- 
men of rank at Paris, or thoſe in London who 
wiſh to imitate them, be inclined to call the 
Arabs barbarians, let them view their own 


head-dreſſes and cheeks in à glaſs, and, if they 


have left no room for bluſhes, be inwar aly * 
leaſt aſhamed of their cenſure. 


IN the afternoon I walked a long way up the 


mountains in a winding path amid plants and 
trees no leſs new than ent and regretted 
exccedingly that very few of them were in 


bloflom, as I ſhould then have had leiſure to ex- 
amine them. Curioſity led me from hill to hill ; 


and 1 came at laſt to the ſources of a rivulet, 
which we had paſſed near the ſhare, and "Ag 
which the ſhip was to be ſupplied with excellent 
water. I ſaw no birds on the mountains but 
| Guinea-fowl, which might have been eaſily 
cau ght; no infects were croubleſome to me but 
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moſquitos ; and I had no fear of venomous rep- 
tiles, having been aſſured that the air was too 


pure for any to exiſt in it; but I was often un- 


willingly the cauſe of fear to the gentle and 
harmleſs lizard, who ran Among the ſhrubs. 


On my. return I maſſed the path by which I 


had aſcended ; but having met ſome blacks laden 


with yams nd Pants, I was by them di- 
rected to another, which led me round, through 


a charming grove of cocoa- trees, to the Gover- 
nor's country-ſeat, where our entertainment 


was cloſed by a fillabub, which the Engl; 2 had 


taught the Muſelmans to make for thgem. 
Wr receiyed no anſwer from SA LIM; nor, 


indeed, expected one, ſince we took for Zuanted | 
that he could not but approve our intention of 
viſiting his father ; and we went on ſhore be- 


fore dow ger in full expectation of a pleaſant 
excurſion to Domini, but we were happily diſ- 
appointed. The ſervants at the Prince's door 


told us coolly, that their maſter was indiſpoſed, | 


aud, as they believed, alleep; that he had giveu 


them no orders concerning his palanquins, and 
that they durſt not diſturb him. ALwr ſoon 


came to pay us his compliments, and was fol- 


lowed by his eldeſt ſon AfgMeD, with whom we 


walked to the gardens of the two Princes SA'LIM 


and HAMDULLAH 3 the ſituation was naturally 


good | but vile and drlolate; and in SA LIM's 
garden, 
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garden, which we entered through a miſerable 


hovel, we ſaw a convenient bathing-place, well 
built with None, but then in great diſorder ; 


and a ſhed by way of ſummer-houſe, like that 
under which we dined at the Governor's, but 


ſmaller, and leſs neat, On the ground lay a 


kind of cradle, about fix feet long, and little 


more than one foot in breadth, 18500 of cords 


twiſted in a ſort of clumſy net-work, with a 


Jong thick bamboo fixed to each fide of it: this 


we Heard with ſurprize was a royal palanquin, 


and one of the vehicles 1 in which we were to 


have been rocked on men's ſhoulders over the 


mountains. I had much converſation with 

AHMED, whom J found intelligent and com- 

municative. He told me, that ſeveral of his 
countrymen compoſed ſongs and tunes; that 


he was himſelf a paſſionate Wer of e and 
muſic, and that if we would dine at his houſe 


he would play and fing to us. We declined his 
invitation to dinner, as we had made a condi- 
tional promiſe if ever we paſſed a day at Matſa- 
mitdo to at our curry with Ba'NA' GiBv, an 


| honeſt man, of whom we purchaſed eggs and 


vegetables, and to whom ſome Engl. 51 had 


given the title of Lord, which made him ex- 


tremely vain; we could therefore make Sav- 
1 AD AHMED only a morning viſit. He ſung a 
hymn or two in Arabich, and accompanied his 


drawling though pathetic plalmody with a kind 


of 
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of mandoline, which he touched with an awk- 


ward quill : the inſtrument was very imperfect, 


but ſeemed to give him delight. I he names 


of the ſtrings were written on it in Arabian or 


Indian Sgures, ſimple and compounded ; but I 
could not think them worth copying. He gave 


Captain WILLIAMSON, who wiſhed to preſent 
ſome literary curioſities to the library at Dublin, 


a ſmall roll, containing a hymn in Arabick let- 


ters, but in the langvage of Mombasa, which 


was mixed with Hrabick: but it hardly deſerved 


examination, ſince the ſtudy of languages has lit- 


tle intrinſic value, and is only uſeful as the inſtru- 
ment of real knowledge, which we can 


ſcarce expect from the poets of Mozambique. 


AHMED would, I believe, have heard our Euro- 
; fean airs (1 ayr except! French melody) with 
rapture; for his favourite tune was a common 


Iriſh jig, with which he ſeemed wonderfully 
affected. 


ON our return tothe beach I thought of vi- 
ſiting old ALwi', according to my promiſe, and 

FRE SA'LIM, Whoſe Hatter | had not then 
diſcovered. I refolved for that purpoſe to-ſtay 


on ſhore alone, our dinner with G1Bu having 


been fixed at an early hour. ALw! ſhewed me 


his manuſcripts, which chiefly related to the ce- 


remonies and ordinances of his own religion; ; 


r 


and one of them, which I had formerly ett in 
Europe, 
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Europe, was a collie ben of ſublime and elegant 


hymns in praiſe of MonamMe, with explana- 
tory notes in the margin. I requeſted mg to 


read one of them after the manner of the Arabs, 
and he chaunted it in a ſtrain by no means un- 


pleaſing ; but I am perſuaded that he underſtood | 


it very jmperfodily,. The room, which was 


open to the ſtreet, was preſently crowded with 


viſitors, moſt of whom were Muf7!'s, or ęx- 


pounders of the Iaw ; and ALI, deſirous, per- 


haps, to diſplay his zeal before thew at the ex- 


pence of good- breeding, directed my attention 


to a paſſage in a Commentary on the KoRAN, 
which I found levelled at the Chr: iſtians. The 


commentator, having related with ſome addi- 
tions (but, on the whole, not inaccurately) the 
_ circumſtances of the temptation, puts this ſpeech 
into the mouth of the tempter: Though ] am 


unable to delude thee, yet I will allen by thy 


means more human creatures than thou wilt 


« ſetright.” Nor was this menace vain,' ' ſays 
the MonAMMEDAN writer, far the inhabitants 
of a region many thouſand leagues in extent, 
e are {till ſo deluded by the devil, that they im- 
92 ouſly call I'sa the fon of God. Heaven pre- 


ſerve us,” he adds, from blaſpheming Chri- 


40 ſtians, as well as blaſpheming Jews!“ Altho' a 
religious diſpute with thoſe obſtinate zealots 
wquld have been unſeaſonable and fruitleſs, yet 
they deſerved, I thought, a flight reprehenſion, 


as the attack ſeemed to be concerted among 


chem, 
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them. The commentator,” faid I, © was 
much to blame for paſſing ſo indiſcriminate 
e and haſty a cenſure: the title which gave your 
* legiſlator, and gives you ſuch offence, was of- 
ten applied in Judha, by a bold figure, agree- 
able to the Hebrew idiom, though unuſual i in 


Arabict, to angels, to holy men, and even to all 


* mankind, who are commanded to call God 


«* their father; and in this large ſenſe the Apoſtle 
& to the Romans calls the dect the children of ; 


God, and the MxssIAH the jr ſt- born among 


&* many brethren ; but the words only-begotten 
are applied ceanfbendently and incomparably 

* to him alone “; and as for me, who believe 
the ſcriptures, which you alſo profeſs to be- 


« lHieve, though you aſſert without proof that 


ve have altered them, I cannot refuſe him an 
„ appellation, though far ſurpaſſing our reaſon, 


by which he is diſtinguiſhed in the Goſpel; 


66; 44 the believers in Mun Neko, who ex- 


« preſsly names him the MEssrAu, and pro- 


* nounces him to have been born of a virgin, 


« which alone might fully juſtify the phraſo 


„condemned by this author, are themſelves 
© condemnable for cavilling at words, when 


they cannot object to the ſubſtance of our faith 
„ conſiſtently with their own.'' The Muſe/- 


mans had nothing to ſay in reply ; ; and the 


converſation Was changed. 


* Rom. vii. 20. See I. Johr, i lil. 1. 2. Barrow, 231, 232,2 51. 
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I was aſtoniſhed at the queſtions which Al- 


wr' put to me concerning the late peace and the 


independence of inerids ; the ſeveral powers 


and reſources of Britain and France, Spain and 


Holland; the character and ſuppoſed views of 


the EmytRon ; the comparative ſtrength of the 
Ruſji zan, Imperial, and Othman armies, and their 
reſpective modes of bringing their forces to ac- 
tion. 1 anſwered him without reſerve, except on 
the ſtate of our poſſeſſions in India; nor were 
my anſwers loſt ; for I obſerved that all the com- 


pany were variouſly affected by them, generally 


with amazement, often with concern; eſpe- 
cially when I deſcribed to them the great force 
and admirable diſcipline of the Auftrian army, 


and the ſtupid prejudices of the Turks, whom 
nothing can induce to abandon their old Tarta- 
rian habits, and expoſed the weakneſs of their 


empire in 4771ca, and even in the more diſtant 
provinces of Ma. In return he gave me clear 
but general information concerning the govern- 


ment and commerce of his iſland : *+ his coun- 
try,“ he ſaid, was poor, and produced few ar- 
* ricles of trade; but if they could get moneys 
5 which they now Preferred to "Hay: things,” 
theſe were his words, „they might eaſily,“ 
he added, ** procure foreign commodities, and 
« exchange them advantageouſly with their 
* neighbours in the iſlands and on the continent: 
„thus with a little money,” faid he, „we 
T purchaſe mulkets, power, balls, cutlaſſes, 
“ kmiyes, 
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Cc knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other articles 
* by ought from Bombay, and with thoſe we 
8 trade to Madagaſcar for the natural produce 
of the country or for dollars, with which the 
„French buy cattle, honey, butter, and ſo forth, 
in that ifland. With gold, which we receive 
from your ſhips, we can procure elephants 
teeth from the natives of Mozambique, who 
a barter them alſo for ammunition and bars of 

iron; and the Portugueſe i in that country give 
uU, cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
% commodities : thoſe cloths we lifpale of lu- 
„ cratively in the three neighbouring iſlands ; 
„ whence we bring rice, cattle, a Lind of bend 7 
« fruit which grows TT Comara, and ſlaves, 
& which we buy alſo at other places to which 

& we trade; and we carry on this traffic in our 

« own veſſels. 

HERE I could not help expreſſing my abhor- 
rence of their Slave Trade, and aſked him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational be. 
ings, fince our CREATOR had given our ſpecies 
a dominion, to be moderately exerciſed, over 
the beaſts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
but none o man over man. By no law, an- 
ſwered he, © unleſs neceſſity be a law. There 
are nations in Madagaſcar and in Africa who 
„ know neither Gop nor his PRO HET, nor 
% Moszs, nor DAvip, nor the MESSIAH : 
6 thoſe nations are in perpetual war, and take 
* many 
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many captives, whom, if they could not ſelf; 
they would certainly kill: Individuals among 
them are in extreme poverty, and have num- 
bers of childten, who, if they cannot be diſ- 


« poſed of, mult periſh through hunger, toge- 


C c 


4 
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6% 


cc 


C6 


ther with their miſerable patents: By purchaſ- 


e ing theſe wretches we preſerve their lives, 
<6 


and; perhaps, thoſe of many others, whom 
our money relieves. The ſum of the argu- 


e ment is this: If we buy them, they will live. 
60 


if they become valuable ſervants, they will 5 


live comfortably; but if they are not ſold, they 
muſt die miſerably.“ There may be,” ſaid 


„ ſuch caſes, but you fallaciouſly draw a ge- 
neral concluſion from a few particular in- 


 ſtahces ; and this is the very fallacy which, 
4 oh a ond other occaſions, deludes man- 
kind. It is not to be doubted that a conſtant. 
* and gainful traffic in human creatures foments 
war, in which captives ate always made, and 
<« keeps up that perpetual enmity which you 


pretend to be the cauſe of a practice 1 in itſelf 
reprehenſible, while in truth it is its efec7. 


„The ſame traffic encourages lazineſs in ſome 


6&6 
6c 
6 
66 


66 


parents, who might in general ſupport their 


families by proper induſtry, and ſeduces 


others to ſtifle their natural feelings. At moſt; 


your redemption of thoſe wap children 
can amount only to a perſonal contract, im- 
plied between you, for gratitude and reaſon- 


0p able 


46 
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able ſervice on their part--for kindneſs and 
humanity on your's ; but can you think your 
part performed by diſpoſing of \thern againſt 
their wills, with as much indifference as if 
you were ſelling cattle ; eſpecially as they 
might become readers 8. the KoRA 'N, and 
pillars of your Faith ?” 4 The law,” ſaid he, 
forbids our ſelling them, when they are be- 
lievers in the Parner ; 3 and little children 
only are ſold, nor they beg or by all maſ- 
ters.” © You who believe in MuHAMMED,“ 
aid I, © are bound by the ſpirit and letter of his 
aus to take pains that they alſo may believe 
in him; and if you negle& ſo important a 
duty for ſordid gain, I do not ſee how you 
can hope for proſperity 1 in this world, or for 


* happineſs in the next.” My old friend and 
the Morris aſſented, and muttered a few 


prayers, but probably forgot my preaching be- 
fore many minutes had allad: _ 
So much time had flipped away in this con- 
verſation, that I could make but a ſhort viſit to 
Prince SA'LiM : my view in viſiting him was to 
fix the time of our journey to Donat as early as 
poſſible on the next morning. His appearance 
was more ſavage than ever, and I found him in 
a diſpoſition to complain bitterly of the Engliſh. 
„No acknowledgement,” he ſaid, had been 
* made for the kind attentions of himſelf and 
& the chief men in his country to the officers | 
6 and popes of the Brilliant, thou oh a whole 
e 
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year had elapſed ſince the wreck.” 1 0% 
wondered at the forgetfulneſs to which alone 
ſuch a neglect could be imputed ; and aſſured 
him, that I would expreſs my opinion both in 
Bengal and in letters to England. We have 
1 ittle, ” faid he, © to hope from letters, for 
«© when we have been paid with them inſtead 
of money, and have ſhewn them on board 
«© your ſhips, we have commonly been treated | 
„„ with diſdain, and often with imprecations.“ 
J aſſured him, that either thoſe letters muſt 
have been written coldly and by very obſcure | 
perſons, or ſhewn to very ill-bred men, of 
whom there were too many in all nations, but 
that a few inſtances of rudeneſs ought not to 
give him a general prejudice againſt our national 
character. 0 But you,“ ſaid he, are a wealthy 
65 nation, and we are indigent; yet though all 
„our groves. of cooa-trees, our fruits. and 
« our cattle are ever at your ſervice, you al- 
ways try to make hard bargains with us for 
what you chuſe to diſpoſe of, and frequently 
will neither fell nor give thoſe things which 
we principally want.) + To form,” ſaid T, 
a juſt opinion of Engliſhmen, you muſt | 
« viſit us in our own ifland, or at leaſt 1 in India; 
here we are ſtrangers and travellers : many 
of us have no deſign to trade in any coun- 
« try, and none of us think of trading in 
&« Hs run, where we ſtop only for i. 
ment. | The clothes, arms, or inſtruments 
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which you may want are commonly 


neceſſary or convenient to us; but if Say- 
YAD ALWT' or his ſons were to be ſtrangers 
in our country, you ſhould have no reaſon to 


boaſt of ſuperior hoſpitality.” He then ſhewed 


* 


BY 4 
686 


C 


* 


me a ſecond time a part of an old ſilk veſt, with 
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the ſtar of the Order of the Thiſtle, and begged 


me to explain the motto; expreſſing a wiſh that 


the Order might be conferred on him by the 
KING of ENGLAND | in return for his good offices 


to the Engliſh. I repreſented to him the im- 
poſſibility of his being gratified, and took occa- 
ſion to ſay, that there was more true dignity in 
their own native titles than in thoſe of Prince, 
Duke and Lord, which had been idly given 
them, but had no conformity to their manners 
or the conſtitution of their Government. 


'Trrs converſation being agreeable to neither 


of us, I changed it by Schring that the palan- 


quins and NNE might be 1 next morning 
as early as poſſible : %e anſwered, that his pa- 


lanquins were at our ſervice for nothing, but 
that we muſt pay him ten dollars for N {ct of 
| bearers ; that it was the ſtated price, and that 


Mr. HasTinGs had paid it when he went to 


viſit the King. This, as I learned afterwards, 
vas falſe; but in all events I knew that he would 


keep the dollars himſelf, and give nothing to the 


bearers, who deſerved them better, and "whom 


7 he 
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he would compel to leave their cottages and toil | 
for his profit. ** Can you imagine, I replied, 
that we would employ four and twenty men 
& to bear us ſo far on their ſhoulders without 
„ rewarding them amply ! But fince they are 
free men (to he had aſſured me), and not 
your ſlaves, we will pay them in proportion 
to their diligence and good behaviour; and 
it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to 
«© make a previous bargain.” I ſhewed him an 
| elegant copy of the Koran, which I deſtined 
for his father, and deſcribed the reſt of my 
preſent; but he coldly aſked, if that was all. 
Had he been King, a purſe of dry dollars 
would have given him more pleaſure than the 
fineſt or holieſt manuſcript. Finding him, in 
converſing on a variety of ſubjects, utter y void 
of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, 
and ſaw 2 no more, but promiſed to let him 
know for certain whether we ſhould make c our 
intended excurſion. 


We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occa- 
ſion, in the courſe of the day, to obſerve the 
manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
are called BAN As, and all of whom have ſlaves 
conſtantly at work for them. We viſited the mo- 
ther of ComMB3oMa'De, who ſeemed in a ſtation but 
little raiſed above indigence; and her huſband, 


 whowasa mariner, Uhr kee an Arobick Treatiſe 


on Aſtronomy and N avigation, which hehad read, 
for a ſea-compaſs, of which he well knew the uſe. 


IN 
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IN the morning I had converſed with two 
very old Arabs of Yemen, who had brought 
ſome articles of trade to Hinzuon : and in the 


afternoon I met another who had come from 


Maſtat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) to purchaſe, if he could, an hundred ſtand 


of arms. I told them all, that I loved their na- 


tion, and they returned my compliments with 


great warmth, eſpecially the two old men, who 


were near fourſcore, and reminded me of 


 ZO0HAIR and HA RETH. 


So bad an account had been given me of 
the road over the mountains, that I diſſuaded 
my companions from thinking of the journey, 
to which the Captain became rather diſin- 
ciined ; but as I wiſhed to be fully acquainted 
with a country which I might never ſee again, 
I wrote the next day to 840 LIM, requeſting 
him to lend me one palanquin, and to order a 
ſufficient number of men; he ſent me no writ- 
ten anſwer, which I aſcribed rather to his in- 
capacity than to rudeneſs : but the Governor, 
with ALWT and two of his ſons, came on board 
in the evening, and faid, that they had ſeen 
my letters; that all ſhould be ready; but that 
I could not pay leſs for the men than ten dollars. 


I faid, I would pay more, but it ſhould be to 


the men themſelves, according to their beha- 


viour. They returned ſomewhat diſſatisfied, 


2 after J had played at cheſs with ALWI s younger 


8 3 | ſon; 
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ſon, in whols manner and addreſs there was 0 
ſomething remarkably pleaſing. 

Erba ſun-riſe, on the 2d of Au ouſt, I 
went alone on ſhore, with a ſmall baſket of 
| ſuch provitions as I might want in the courſe 
of the day, and with ſome cuſhions to make 
the Prince's palanquin at leaſt a tolerable ve- 
hicle ; but the Prince was reſolved to receive 
the dollars to which his men were entitled; 
and he knew that, as I was eager for the kar" 
ney, he could preſcribe his own terms. Old 
ATLwY met me on the beach, and brought ex- 
cuſes from SALIM, who, he ſaid, was ins _ 
diſpoſed. He conducted me to his houſe; and 
ſcemed rather deſirous of perſuading me to 
abandon my deſign of viſiting the King; but 1 
aß ured him, that if the Prince W not ſup- 
ply me with proper attendants, I would walk 
to Domini with my own ſervants and a guide. 

„ SHAIKH SA LIM,“ he ſaid, was mi ſer- 
*© ably avaritious; that he was aſhamed of 

„ ki:ſman with ſuch a diſpoſition ; but that 

he was no leſs obſtinate than covetous, and 
that without ten dollars paid in hand it would 
0 be impoſſible to procure bearers. 35 then 
gave him three guineas, which he carried or 

"pretended to carry to SALIM, but returned 
without the change, alledging that he had no 
ſilver, and promiſing to give me on my return 
the few dollars that fled, In about an 
hour the ricieuious vehicle was brought by 
nine 
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nine ſturdy blacks, who could hot ſpeak a word 
of Arabic; ſo that I expected no information 
concerning the country through which I was | 
to travel; but Al. wi affifted me in a point of 1 
the utmoſt conſequence. You cannot go,” 
ſaid he, „without an interpreter ; for the King 
«© ſpeaks only the language of this iſland ; but 
„% ] have a ſervant Gale: name is Tu v': NI, a 
ſenſible and worthy man, who underſtands 
Engliſb, and is much eſteemed by the King: 
he is known and valued all over Hinzuan. 
This man ſhall attend you; and you will 
ſoon be ſenſible of his worth.“ 
 Tumu'xi defired to carry my baſket, and . 
we ſet out with a proſpect of fine weather, but 
| ſome hours later than I had intended. I walked 
by the gardens of the two Princes to the ſkirts _ 
of the town, and came to a little village con- 
fiſting of ſeveral very neat nuts made chiefly 
with the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road 
. little farther was ſo ſtony, that I fat in the 
palanquin, and was borne with perfect ſafety 
i over ſome rocks. I then defired my guide to 
8 aſſure the men, that I would pay them liberal- 
ly; but the poor peaſants, who had been 
brought from their farms on the hills, were not 
perfectly acquainted with the uſe of money, 
and treated my promiſe with indifference. 
Azzo five miles from Mat ſamudo lies the 
town of Want, where SHAIKH ABDULLAH, who 
has already been mentioned, uſually reſides. I 
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ſaw it at a diſtance, OY it ſeemed to be e agrees 
ably ſituated. When I had paſſed the cocky 
part of the road I came to a {tony beach, where 
the ſea appeared to have loſt ſome ground, fince 
there was a fine ſand to the left, and beyond it a 
beautiful bay, which reſembled that of Wey. 
mouth, and ſeemed equally convenient for bath- 
ing; but it did not appear to me, that the ſtones 
over which I was carried had been recently co- 
vered with water. Here I ſaw the frigate, and 


taking leave of it for two days, turned from the 


coaſt into a fine country very neatly cultivated, 
and conſiſting partly of hillocks exquiſitely g gleen, 

partly of plains which were then in a gaudy 
dreſs of rich yellow bloſſoms: my guide in- 
ſormed me that they were plantations of a kind 
Of vetch which was eaten by the natives. Cot- : 
Z tages and farms were interſperſed all over this 
gay champaign, and the whole ſcene was de- 
lightful; but it was ſoon changed for beauties 
of a different ſort. We 3 into a cool 
valley, through which ran a rivulet of perfectly 
clear water; and there finding my vehicle un- 
eaſy, though from the laughter and merriment 
of my Beers I concluded them to be quite at 
their eaſe, I bade them ſet me down, and 
walked before them all the reſt of the way, 
Mountains clothed with fine trees and flow ering 
ſhrubs preſented themſelves on our aſcent foe 
the vale, and we proceeded for half an hour 
through pleaſant wood-walks, where I regret- 
e dies 
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. ted the impoſſibility of loitering a while to ex- 
amine the variety of new Malls, which ſuc- 


ceeded one another at every ſtep, and the vir. 


tues as well as names of which ſeemed fami- 
liar to TuMu'x1. At length we deſcended into 


a valley of greater extent than the former; a 


river or large wintry torrent ran through it, nd 


fell down. a ſteep dechvity at the end of it, 
where it ſeemed to be loſt among rocks. Cat- 
tle were grazing on the banks of the river, and 


the huts of the owners appeared on the hills: 


a more agreeable ſpot I had not before ſeen even 
in Swifſerland or Merionethſbire ; but it was 
followed by an aſſemblage of natural beauties, 
which 1 hardly expected to find in a little iſland 
twelve degrees to the ſouth of the Line. I was 
not ſufficiently pleaſed with my ſolitary jour- 
ney to diſcover charms which had not actual 
_ exiſtence, and the firſt effect of the contraſt be- 
_ tween Sr. Jago and Enzuan had ceaſed, But, 
without any diſpoſition to give the landſcape a 


high colouring, I may truly ſay what I thought 
at the time, that the whole country which 
next preſented itſelf as far ſurpaſſed Ermenonville 
or Bleu heim, or any other imitations of nature 


which I had ſeen in France or England, as the 


fineſt bay ſurpaſſes an artificial piece of water. 


Two very high mountains covered to the 


ſummit with as richeſt verdure, were at ſome 
diſtance on my right hand, and ſeparated from 
me by meadows diverſified With cottages and 


herds, 
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herds, or by vallies reſounding with torrents 
and water-talls : on my left was the ſea, to 
which there were beautiful openings from the 


hills and woods; and the road was a {ſmooth 


path, naturally Wii reg a foreſt of ſpicy 
{hrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high 


trees were ſpangled with white bloſſoms equal in 
fragrance to orange flowers: my guide called 


them Monongo's, but the day was declining ſo 


faſt that it was impoſſible to examine them. The 


variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which 


I had a tranſient view in this magnificent gar- 


den, would have ſupplied a Natural with - 


amuſement for a month; but I ſaw no remark- 


able inſect, and no reptile of any kind. The 
woodland was diverſified by a few pleaſant 
glades, and new proſpects were continually 
opened ; at length a noble view of the ſea burſt 


upon me unexpetiedly, and having paſſed a hill 


or two we came to the beach, beyond Which 
were ſeveral hills and cottages. We turned 


from the ſhore, and on the next eminence I faw 
the town of Damon: at a little diſtance below 
us: I was met by a number of natives, a few 
of whom ſpoke Arabich, and thinking it a con- 
venient place for repoſe, I ſent my guide to ap- 


prize the King of my intended viſit. He re- 
turned in half an hour with a polite meſſage ; . 


and I walked into the town, which ſeemed 
large aud populous, A great crowd accompa- 


| nied me, and I was conducted to a houſe built 


on 
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on the ſame plan with the beſt houſes at Mat. 
ſamuldo In the middle of the court yard ſtood a 
large Monongo tree, which perfumed the air: the 
apartment on the left was empty; and in that 
on the right ſat the King on a ſofa or bench 


covered with an ordinary carpet. He roſe when 


J entered, and, graſping my hands, placed me 


near him on the right; but as he could ſpeak _ 


only the language of Hinzudnu, I had recourſe 


to my friend TuMv' Nr, than whom a readier or 
more accurate interpreter could not have been 


found. I preſented the King with a very hand- 


ſome Indian dreſs of blue filk with golden 


flowers, which had been worn only at one maſ- 


querade, and with a beautiful copy of the 


 Kora'N, from which I read a few verſes to him: 


he took them with great complacency, and ſaid, 
« 


* 


6 


„ 


me,“ he ſaid, on board the frigate, where 
"S 


4 


* 


* 


count of my journey, and extolled the beauties 


of his country: he put many queſtions con- 
cerning mine, and profeſſed great regard for my 
nation. But I hear,” aid he, that you are 
<< a magiſtrate, and conſequently profeſs peace: 
« why are you armed with a broad-ſword ?““ 


+ was a man, I ſaid, before I was a ma- 
. giſtrate; 
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he wiſhed I lad e come by ſea, that he might 
have loaded one of my boats with fruit and 


„ ſome of his fineſt cattle. He had ſeen 


he had been according to his cuſtom in diſ- 
guiſe, and had and of me from his ſon 
% SHAIK HAMDULLAn.” I gave him an ac- 
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„ oiſtrate; and if it ſhould ever happen that law 
— . could not protect me, I muſt protect my- 


* ſelf.“ He ſeemed about ſixty years eld, had 
A very cheerful countenance, and a great appear- 


ance of goodnature mixed with a certain dig- 
nity which diſtinguiſhed him from the croud of 
miniſters and allicers who attended him. Our 
converſation was interrupted by notice, that it 
was the time for evening prayer ; and when he 


aroſe he ſaid, This Boule is yours, and Iwill : 


+ viſit you in it after you have taken ſome re- 


0 freſhment.“ Soon after his ſervants brought 


a roaſt fowl, a rice pudding, and ſome other 
diſhes, with papayas and very g good pomegra» - 


nates ; my own bafket ſupplied the reſt of the 
ſupper. The room was hung with old red 


cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 


and feſtoons of Englith bottles: the lamps 


were placed on the ground in large ſea ſhells; Y 
and the bed-place was a recels, concealed by a 


chintz hanging, oppofite to the ſofa on which 
he had been fitting. "Though it was not a place 
that invited repoſe, and the gnats were inex- 


prefſibly troubleſome, yet the fatigues of the 


day procured me a comfortable lumber; I was ; 


waked by the return of the King and his train; 


ſome of whom were Arabs, for 1 heard one 
ſay, Huwa rdꝶid, or, he is ſleeping:“ there 
was an immediate ſilence, and I paſled the night 


with little diſturbance except from the AY 


come ; 
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come ſongs of the mul uitos. In the morn- 
ing I was equally ſilent kw ſolitary ; the houſe 
appeared to be deſerted, and 1 began to 
Wonder what was become of Tumvu'nt: he 

came at length, with a concern on his coun- 
tenance, and told me, that the bearers had 

run away in the night; but that the King, 
who wiſhed to ſee me in another of his houſes, 
would ſupply me with bearers, if he could not 
prevail on me to ſtay till a boat could be ſent 
for. I went immediately to the King, who I 

found ſitting on a raiſed ſofa in a large room, the 
walls of Which were adorned with ſentences 
from the KRAN in very legible characters: = 
about fifty of his ſubjects were ſeated on the 
ground in a ſemicircle before him, and my inter- 
preter took his place in the midſt of them. The 
good old King laughed heartily when he heard 


the . of night, and faid, * You 


„will now be my gueſt for a week, I hope; 
"y but ſeriouſly, if you muſt return ſoon, I will 
* ſend into the country for ſome peaſants to 
% carry you.” He then apologiſed for the 
behaviour of SHAIK SA'LIM, which he had 
heard from Tumu'x1, who told me afterwards 


he was much diſpleaſed with it, and would 


not fail to expreſs his diſpleaſure : he con- 
cluded with a long harangue on the advantages 
which the Engl, i/h might p 5 from te A 

ſhip 


Governor of the town, 


he ſhewed! me ſome letters from the officers of the 
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i ſhip every year from Bombay to trade with 
his ſubjects, and on the wonderful cheap- 
neſs of their commodities, eſpecially of their. 
eowries. Ridicul-us as the idea may ſeem, it 
ſhowed an enlargement of the mind, a deſire to 
promote the intereſt of his people, and a ſenſe 
of the benefits ariſing from trade, which could 
only have been expected from a petty African 
chief, and which if he had been ſovereign of 


Yemen might have been expanded into rational 
projects, cenpartioned to the extent of his do- 


minions. I anſwered, that I was imperfectly 


acquainted with the commerce of India; but 


that I would report the ſubſtance of his conver- 


ſation, and wi. vld ever bear teſtimony of his 


noble zeal for the good of his country, and to 
the mildneſs with which he governed! it. As I 
had no inclination to paſs a 8 night in the 
illand, I requeſted leave to return without wait- 
ing for bearers : he ſeemcd very ſincere in preſ- 
fog me to lengthen my viſit, but had too much 


e polen to be importunate We 


therelore parted; and at the requeſt of 


TUMU'N1, who allured me that little time would 


be loſt in ſhewing attention to one of the wor- _ 


thieſt men in Hinsudn, i made a viſit to the 
whole name was 
MUTCKKA : his manners were very pleaſing, and 


Brilliant, 
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Brilliant, which appeared to flow warm from 
the heart, and contained the ſtrongeſt eloge of 


his courteſy and liberality. He inſiſted on fil- 
ling my baſkets with ſome of the fineſt pome- 


granates J had ever ſeen; and J left the town 


| impreſſed with a very fade opinion of the 
King and his Governor. When I reaſcended the 


hill attended by many of the natives, one of ; 
them told me in Arabich, that I was going to re- 


ceive the higheſt mark of diftinQion that it was 
in the King s power to ſhew me; and he had 


ſcarce ended, when I heard the report of a 


ſingle gun : SHAIKH AHMED had ſaluted me 


with the whole of his ordnance. I waved my 


hat, and ſaid, Allah Acbar.” The people 
| ſhouted, and I continued my journey, not with- 
out fear of inconvenience from exceſſive heat 
and the fatigue of climbing the rocks. The 


walk, however, was not on the whole unplea- 


fant. I ſometimes reſted in the valleys, and 


forded all the rivulets, which refreſhed me with 
their coolnels, and ſupplied me with exquiſite 
water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, 


and occaſionally with brandy. We were over- 
taken by ſome peaſants, who came from the 
hills by a nearer way, and brought the King's 
preſent of a cow with her calf, and a ſhe-goat 
with two kids: they had apparently been: ſe- 
lected for their beauty, and were brought ſafe to 


n.! The proſpects which had ſo greatly de- 
lighted 


* his proves that no principle of honour is in- 
ſtilled by education into the gentry of this 
iſland: even ALw1', when he had obſerved, that 
in the month of Ramad in it was not lawful to 


took his ave, as well ſatisfied as myſelf with our 
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lighted me the preceding day had not yet loſt 
their charms, though they wanted the recoms 


mendation of novelty ; but I muſt confeſs, that 
the moſt delightful object in that day's walk of 
neat ten roles was the black frigate, which I. 


diſcernedat ſun-ſet from a rock near the Prince's 
gardens. Cloſe to the town I was met by a na- 


tive, who, perceiving me to be weaty, opened 
a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delicious 
draught : he informed me, that one of his 


countrymen had been puniſhed that afternoon 
for a theft on board the Crocodile; and added, 
that in his opinion the puniſhibent was no leſs 
juſt, than the offence was diſgraceful to his 


country. The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family who had —— 


a daughter of old ALw1' ; but being left alone 
for a moment in the cabin, and feoing a pair of 


blue morocco flippers, could not reſiſt the 
temptation, and concealed them ſo ill under his 


gown that he was detected with the mainer. 


paint with hinna or to tell lies, and when 1 
aſked, whether both were lawful all the reſt of 
the year, an{wered, that“ hes were innocent, 
« if no man was injured by them.” Tumu'Nnt 


excurſion: 


. ont uo #99 ores, wo 22 e377, A — ww wks 


oy 
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excurſion: : I.told n before his maſter, that I 
transferred alſo to him the dollars which were 
due to me out of the three guineas; and that 1 


eyer they ſhould part, I ſhould be very Slad to 


receive him into my ſervice in India. 


Mx. RoBERTS, the maſter of the ſhip, bd 


paſſed the day with SAYYAD AHMED ; and had 


learned from him a few curious circumſtances 


concerning the government of Hinzuan, which 


he found to be a monarchy limited by an ariſto- 
cracy. The King, he was told, had no power 
of making war by 1 55 own authority; but if the 


aſſembly of nobles, who were from time to time 
convened by him, reſolved on a war with any of 


the neighbouring iſlands, they defrayed the 
charges we it by voluntary contributions, 1 in re- 


turn for which they claimed as their own, all 
the booty and captives that might be taken. 


The hope of gain or the want of ſlaves is 
uſually the elt motive for ſuch enterprizes, and 


oſtenſible pretexts are eaſily found: at that very 
time, he underſtood, they meditated a war, be- 
5 cauſe they wanted hands for the following har- 


| veſt. Their fleet conſiſted of ſixteen or ORE 
teen ſmall veſſels, which they manned with 


about two | thouſand five hundred iflanders, 


armed with muſkets and cutlaſles, or with bows 


and arrows. Near two years before they had 
_ poſſeſſed themſelves of two towns in Maydta, 

Which they ſtill wal and garriſoned. The or- 
„Aer T 
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dinary expences of the government were de- 


_ frayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; but 

the three principal towns were exempt From all 
taxes, except that they paid annually to the 
chief Mur rt, a fortieth part of the value of all 


their moveable property, and from that payment 


neither the king nor the nobles claimed an ex- 
emption. The. kingly authority, by the prin- 
ciples of their conſtitution, was conſidered as 
elective, though the line of ſucceſſion had not 


in fact been altered fince the firſt election of a 


SULTAN. He was informed, that a wander- 
ing Arab, who had ſettled in the ifland, had, by 
his intrepidity in ſeveral wars, acquired the rank 
of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king, with 


limited powers ; and that he was the "peo 
father of SHAIKH AHMED : 1 had been aſſured 


that queen Hartrman was his grandmother ; 


and that he was the „th king ; but it muſt be 


remarked, that the words feat and jeddab in 
Arabic are uſed for a male and female ance/tor 


indefinitely ; and, without a correct pedigree 


of AnmeD's family, which I expected to pro- 
cure but was diſappointed, it would ſcarce be 
poſſible to aſcertain the time when his fore- 


father obtained the higheſt rank in the govern- 
ment. In the year 1600, Captain Johx Davis, 
who wrote an account of his voyage, found 


Mayita g governed by a king, and Anſuame, or 


Hinzud nu, by a queen, who ſhewed him great 


marks 
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ak of ods": he anchored before a; 
town of Demos (does he mean Domini ?) which 
was as large, he ſays, as Plymouth ; ; and he 
concludes from the ruins around it, that it had 
once been a place of ſtrength and grandeur. I 
can only ſay, that I obſerved no uch ruins. | 
Fifteen years after, Captain PEYTON and Sir 
TroMAs Rot touched at the Comara — 8 
and from their ſeveral accounts it appears, that 
an old Sultaneſsthen reſided in Hinandn, but had 
a dominion paramount over all the iſles, three 
of her ſons governing Moblla in her name. If 


this be true, Pena and the ſucceſſors of Ha- 


LIMaH muſt have loſt their influence over the 
other iſlands; and, by renewing their dormant _ 
claim as it ſuits their convenience, they may al- 
ways be furniſhed with a pretence for hoſtilities. 
Five generations of eldeſt ſons would account 
fur an Yundred and ſeventy of the years which 
have clapſed firice Davis and PeEyToN found 


Hinzu3n ruled by a Sultaneſs; and AHMED was 
of ſuch an age, that his reign may be reckoned 
equal to a generation: it is probable, on the 


whole, that HAL IMA was the widow of the 
firſt Arabian king, and that her moſque has been 
continued in repair by his deſcendants ; ſo that 


we may reaſonably ſuppoſe two centuries to 


have paſſed, ſince a ſingle Arab had the courage 
and addreſs to eſtabliſh in that beautiful Aland a 
form of government, which, thou gh bad enough 


2 ©; BEG 
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in itſelf, appears to have been adminiſtered 
_ with advantage to the original inhabitants. We 
axe lately! heard of civil commotionsin Hinzudn, 
vrhich we may venture to pronounce, were not ex- 
cited by any cruelty or violence of AHMED, but 
were probably occaſioned by the inſolence of an 
2 naturally hoſtile to king and people. 
That the mountains in the Comara iſlands con- 
tain diamonds, and the precious metals, which 
are ſtudiouſly concealed by the policy of the ſe- 
veral governments, may be true, though I have 
no reaſon to believe it, and have only heard it 
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5 aſſerted without evidence; but I hope that 
4 neither an expectation of ſuch treaſures, nor of 
| any c other advantage, will ever induce an Euro- 


bean power to violate the firſt principles of juſ- 
tice, by aſſuming the ſovereignty of Hinzudn, 


gd * - 
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4 Which cannot anſwer a better purpoſe than that 
| | bol ſupplying our fleets with ſeaſonable refreſh- 
if ment ; and although the natives have an intereſt 
1 in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, 
| | if we with their attachment to be unfeigned 
1 and their dealings juſt, we muſt ſet ther an 
example of fri honeſty in the performance of 
fy our engagements. In truth, our nation is not 
113 cordially loved by the 1 Hinzudn, 
wo who, as it commonly happens, form a general 
F opinion from a few inſtances of violence or 
9 breach of faith. Not many years ago an Euro- 
. Pean, 
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pean, who had been hoſpitably received and li- 


berally ſupported at Maſſamudo, behaved rudely 
to a young married woman, who, being of low 
degree, was walking veiled through a ſtreet in 
the evening: her huſband ran to protect her, 
and reſented the rudeneſs, probably with me- 


naces, poſſibly with actual force; and the Eu- 
ropean is ſaid to have given him a mortal wound 


with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, af- 


ter the ſcuffle, from his lodging. This foul 


murder, which the law of nature would have 


juſtified the magiſtrate in puniſhing with death, 


was reported to The king, who told the Gover- 
nor (I uſe the very ne of ALw1') that it 
„ would be wiſer to huſh it up. AL men- 
tioned a civil caſe of his own, which ought not 


to be concealed, When he was on the coaſt of 


Africa in the dominions of a very favage prince, 5 
a ſmall European veſſel was wrecked; and the 
prince not only ſeized all that could be ſaved 


from the wreck, but claimed the Captain and 


the crew as his ſlaves, and treated them with 


ferocious inſolence. ALw't affured me, that 
when he heard of the accident, he haſtened to 
the prince, fell proſtrate before him, and by 


tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 


the Europeans their liberty ; that he ſupported 


them at his own expence, enabled them to build 


another veſſel, in which they failed to Hinzuan, 
and departed thence for Europe or India: he 
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ſhewed me the Captain $ promiflory notes for 


ſums which to an African trader muſt be a 
conſiderable object, but which were no price 


for liberty, ſafety, and perhaps life, which 


his good, though diſintereſted, offices had 
procured. | Tlamented, that, in my ſituation, 
it was wholly out of my power to aſſiſt ALwWI' 
in obtaining juſtice; but he urged me to deliver 


an Arabick letter from him, incloſing the notes, 


to the Governor- General, who, as he ſaid, 
knew him well; and I complied with his re- 
queſt. Since it is poflible that a ſubſtantial de- 
fence may be made by the perſon thus accuſed. 


of injuſtice, will not name either him or the 


veſſel which he had commanded ; but if he 


be living, and if this paper ſhould fall 3 into his 
hands, he may be induced to reflect how highly 
it imports our national honour, that a people 


whom we call favage, but who adminiſter tg 


our convenience, may have no juſt cauſe to re- 
proach us with a violation of our r contraſts, 
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1 E 8 PR of the An is be- 
| lieved fo firmly by themſelves, and has 
been the ſubject of ſo much converſation among 
Europeans, that a ſhort view of their chrono- 


logical ſyſtem, which has not yet been ex- 
Ay” from certain authorities, may be ace 


2 ceptable to thoſe who ſeek truth without par- 


tiality to received opinions, and without re- 


garding any conſequences that may reſult from 
their inquiries : the conſequences, indeed, of 


truth cannot but be deſirable, and no reaſon- 
able man will apprehend any danger to ſociety 
from a general diffuſion of its licht; but we 


muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be 488 led by a falſe 
1 mts x 4 : : glare, 
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glare, nor miſtake enigmas and allegories for 
hiſtorical verity. Artached to no ſyſtem, -and 
as much diſpoſed to reject the Moſarck hiſtory, 
if it be proved erroneous, as to believe it if it 
be confirmed by ſound reaſoning from indubi- 
table evidence, 1 propoſe to lay before you a 
conciſe account of Indian chronology, ex- 
tracted from Sanſcrit books, or collected from 
converſations with Pandits, and to ſubjoin a 


"C6 


of 


few remarks on their ſyſtem, without attempt- 5 


ing to decide a queſtion, which 1 ſhall venture 
40 fart, Whether it is not in fact the ſame 
„with our own, but embelliſhed and obſcured 
26 « by the fancy of their poets and | the riddles 


* of their aſtronomers ! 222 


ON of the moſt curious banks; in Sanſerit ” 


and one of the oldeſt after the Yeda's, is a tract 


On Religicus and Civil Duties, taken, as it is be- 


lieved, from the oral inſtructions of MExv, ſon 5 
of BRAHM - 


_ earth. A vell- collated copy of this intereſting 


to the firſt inhabitants of the 


law tract is now before me; and I begin my 


diſſertation with a few couplets from the firſt 
chapter of it: The ſun cauſes the diviſion 


« of day and night, which are of two ſorts, 
„ thoſe of men og: thoſe of the Gods; . the 
« day for the labour of all creatures in their 
ſeveral employments; the night for their 
ſlumber. A month is a day and night of the 
Patriarchs, and it is divided into two parts; ; 
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the bright half is 7heir day for laborious ex- 
6 ertions, the dark half heir night for ſleep,. 


A year is a day and night of the Gods, and 
that is alſo divided into two halves ; the day 
is when the ſun moyes toward the north, 
the night when it moves taward the pete 
Learn now the duration of a night and day 

of BRayMa', with that of the ages reſpec- 
_ tively and in order.. Four thouſand years of the. 
. Gods they call the Crita (or Satya) age; and 
„its limits at the beginning and at the end e, 


in like manner, as many hundreds. In the 


three ſucceſſive ages, together with their limits 
at the beginning and any of them, are thou> 
+ ſands and Lhuadieds diminiſhed by one. This 
aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve : 

8 thouſand divine years, is called an age of 
the Gods; and a thouſand ſuch ese ages 
added together, muſt be conſidered as a day 
of BRAHMA“: his night has alſo the ſame 
duration. The before- mentioned age of thje 
Gods, or twelve thouſand of their years 
multiplied by ſeventy-one, form what is 
named here below a Manwantara. There 
are alternate creations and deſtructions of 
worlds through innumerable Manwantaras : 
the Being ſupremely defigghle nds all 


„ 


this again and again.“ 
Sven is the arrangement of 8 time, 


| which the. Hindus believe to have been revealed 


from 
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from Heaven, and bie they genspiliy W 
| derſtand 1 in a literal ſenſe : it ſeems to have in- 
trinſick marks of being purely aſtronomical; 

but I will not appropriate the obſervations of | 


others, nor anticipate thoſe in particular which 


| have been made by two or three of our Mem- 


bers, and which they will, I hope, eommuni- 
cate to the Society. A conjecture, however, 


of Mr. PATERSON has ſo much ingenuity in it, 


that J cannot forbear mentioning it here, eſpe- 


cially as it ſeems to be AAA by one of 
the couplets juſt cited: he ſuppoſes, that as a 
month of mortals is a day and night of the Pa- 
. triarchs from the analogy of its bright and 
dark halves, ſo, by the fame italy, a day 


and night of mortals might haye been con- 
fidered by the ancient Hindus as a month of the 


lower world; and then a year of ſuch months 
will conſiſt only of twelve days and nights, and 


thirty ſuch years will compoſe a Juice year of 
mortals; whence he ſurmiſes, that the four. 


million three hundred and twenty thouſand years, 
of which the four Indian ages are ſuppoſed to 


conſiſt, mean only years of "twelve days; and, 


in fic, that ſum divided by hirty, is reduced . 
to an hundred and forty-four thouſand: now, a 
thouſand four hundred and forty years are one 
_ pada, a period inthe Hindu aſtronomy z and that 


ſum multiplied by erghteen, « amounts preciſely to 
RI» thouſand nine hundred and taventy, 
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the number of years in which the fixed ſtars 
appear to perform their long revolution eaſt»; 
ward. The laſt- mentioned Cds 7 is the product 
alſo. of an hundred and Jorty- four, which, ac- 
cording to M. BAILLY, was an old Indian 
cycle, into. an hundred and ex, or the Tarta- 
rian period, called Van, and of two. thouſand 
eight hundred and eighty into nine, which is not. 
only one of the lunar cycles, but conſidered by 
the Hindus as a myſterious number and an 
emblem of Divinity; becauſe, if it be multi- 
plied by any other whole number, the ſum of. - 
the figures in the different products remains al- 
ways nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues one immutable eſſence. 1 
important period of 7wenty- -froe thouſand nine 
hundred aud twenty years is well known to 
ariſe, from the multiplication of three hundred 
and ſixty into ſeventy-iwo, the number of years 
in which a fixed ſtar ſeems to move through 
a degree « of a great circle; and although M. LE 
SENTII. aſſures us, that the modern F be! 
heve a complete revolution of the ſtars to be 
made in twenty- -four thouſand years, or 1 12 Hour 
ſeconds of a degree to be paſſed in one year, 
yet we may have reaſon to think, that the old 
Indian aſtronomers had made a more 20UUtate 
calculation, but concealed their knowledge from 
the people under the yeil of fourteen | MANWAN- 
TARAS,, ſeventy-one diyine ages, compound 
. cycles 
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cycles, a years of different ſorts from thoſe, 


of BRAHMa' to thoſe of Patdla, or the inſernal 


regions. If we follow the analogy ſuggeſted by 
Mu xu, and ſuppoſe only a day and night to 

be called a year, we may divide the number of 
years in a divine age by three hundred and fixty, 


and the quotient will be #welve thouſand, or 


the number of his divine years in one age: 
but, conjecture apart, we need only compare 
the two periods 4,320,000 and 25,920, and 


we ſhall find that, among their common diviſors, 
are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 71, in Ke, 


which numbers, with their ſeveral multiples, 
eſpecially in a decuple progreſſion, conſtitute | 


ſome of the moſt celebrated periods of the 


Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the 
Indians, We cannot fail to obſerve, that the 
number 432, which appears to be the baſis of 
the Indian ſyſtem, is a both part of 25,920, 
and, by continuing the compariſon, we might 


probably ſolve the Whole enigma. In the pre- 


face to a Vardnes almanack, 7 find the follow- 
ing wild ſtanza: 2 thouſand g great ages are a 
"95 "hy of BRAHMA; a thouſand ſuch Gf are 
. an Indian hour of VIisHNU; ; fix hundred thou- 


% ſand ſuch hours make a period of RupkA; 
* and a million of Rudra's (or #200 quadrillions 
Ty foe hundred and ninety-iwwo thouſand trillions 
6 of lunar years) are but a  feeend. to the Su- 

RS. preme 
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<< preme Being.“ Tie Hindu theologians de- 
ny the eonckuften of the ſtanza to be orthodox: 
time, they ſay, exiſts not at all with Gon; 
and they adviſe the aſtronomers to mind their hy 
own buſineſs without meddling with theology. 
The aſtronomical verſe, however, will anſwer 
our preſent purpoſe; for it ſhews, in the firſt 
place, that cyphers are added at pleaſure to ſwell 
the periods; and if we take ten cyphers from 
a Rudra, or divide by ten thouſand millions, 
we ſhall have a period of 259, 200, ooo years; 
which, divided by 60 (the uſual diviſor of 
time among the Hindus), will give 4,3 20,000, 
or a great age, which we find ſubdivided in 
the proportion of 6; 3, 2, I, from the notion 
of virtue decreaſing artthnerivaliyi in the golden, | 
. wer, copper, and earthen ages. But ſhould it | 
be thought improbable that the Indian aſtrono; 
mers in very early times had made more ac- 3 
curate obſervations than thoſe of Alexandria, . 
Bagdad, or Maraghah, and ſtill more impro- 
bable that they ſhould have relapſed without 
apparent cauſe into error, we may ſuppoſe, 
that they formed their divine age by an arbi- + 
trary multiplication of 24,000 by 180, accord- 
ing to M. Ls GEN TIL, or of 21,600 by 200, ac- 
cording to the comment on the $yrya S:ddhanta. 
| Now, as it is hardly poſſible that ſuch coinci- 
dences ſhould be accidental, we may hold it 
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nearly demonſtrated, that the Period of a divine 


age was at. firſt merely aftronomical, and may 
conſequently reject it from our preſent enquiry 
into the hiſtorical or civil chronology of India. 
Let us however proceed to the avowed opinions 
of the Hindus, and ſee, when we have aſcer- 
tained their ſyſtem, whether we can reconcile 


it to the courſe of nature and the common ſenſe 
of mankind. 


TRE aggregate of their fottt ages s they call 5 


diviue age, and believe that in every thoufand 
ſuch ages, or in every day of BRAIN „ſour- 
teen MENus are ſucceſſively inveſted by him 
with the ſovereignty of the earth: each MENU, 


they ſuppoſe, tranſmits his empire to his ſons 
and grandſons during a period of ſeventy-one 


divine ages; and ſuch a period they name a 
| Manwantara: but fince fourteen multiplied by 


ſeventy-one are not quite a thouſand, we muſt 


conclude, that fix divine ages are allowed for 
intervals between the Manwantaras, or for the 


twilight of BRAHMA“'s day. Thirty ſuch days, 


or Calpas, conſtitute, in their opinion, a month of 


BranmMa'; twelve ſuch months one of his years; 


and an Fandel ſuch years bis age ; of which age 


they aſſert that fifty years have elapſed. We are 
now then, according to the Hindus, in the firſt 


day, of Caſhu, of the firſt month of the fifty-firſt 
Fear of BRAHMA''s age, and in the twenty-eighth | 


divine 
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divine age of the ſeventh Manwantara ; of 
Which divine age the three fit human ages 
have paſſed, and Nur thouſand eight hundred and 
"EN IN of the fourth. _ 
Ix the preſent day of Baan the firſt, 
MEN was ſurnamed SwA YAMBHUVA, or Son 
of th Self-exiftent ; ; and it is He by whom the 
Institutes of Religious and Civil Duties are ſup- 
poſed to have been delivered: in his time the 
: Deity deſcended at a Sacrifice, and by his wife 
Sar AR“ he had two diſtinguiſhed ſons and 
three daughters. This pair was created, for 
"he" multiplication of the human ſpecies, after 
that new creation of the world which the 
Brahmans call PA DMACALPI YA, or the Lotos 
creation. . 
Ir it were worth while to 8 the age . 
of Mxxv's Inſtitutes according to the Bub. 
mam, we muſt multiply four million three 
| hundred and twenty thouſand by fix times 
ſeventy- one, and add to the product the num- 
ber of years already paſt in the ſeventh Man- 
dantara. Of the five Mxxv's who ſucceeded 
tim, I have ſeen little more than the names; 
but the Hindu writings are very diffuſe on the 
life and poſterity of the ſeventh MkENu, ſur- 
named Vaivaswara, or Child of the Sun. He 
is ſuppoſed to have had ten ſons, of whom the 
0 bom was Jesawacu, and to have been 


4 


12 accom- 
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3 accompanied 17 ſeven N. i/ſhi's, or holy OP 
ſons, whoſe names were, CAsvAPA, ATR1, 
VaStsHTHA, Viswa'/Mlr RA, GAUTAMA, 
| Jamanacnr, and Brar+DWAJA; an ac- 
count which explains the opening of the fourth 
chapter of the G]: This immutable; ſyſtem | 
of devotion,” ſays CRIsHNA, I revealed to 


. Vivaswar, or the Sun: VIVASwAT d- 


clhred it to his Son MENU; MENU explained 
it to Icsnwa'cy: thus the Chief Riſbis know 
* this ſublime 2 Trine delivered from one to 1 
of another,” Lo 

Ix the reign of this ere Mach, the 


* 


Hindus ben the whole earth to have been 


drowned, and the whole human race deſtroyed f 
by a flood, except the pious Prince himſelf, 
the ſeven RIſhi's, and their ſeveral wives; for 
they ſuppoſe his children to have been born 
after the Deluge. This general pralaya, or de- 
ſtruction, is the ſubject of the firſt Purina, or 
Sacred Poem, which conſiſts of fourteen 
thouſand ſtanzas; and the ſtory is conciſely, 
but clearly and elegantly told in the eighth 
book of the Bhigawata, from which I have 
extracted the whole, and trauſlated it with great 
care, but will only preſent you bere with an 
abridgement of it. The demon HAYAGRITVX 
2 baving purloined the Vedas from the cuſtody 
of BRAHMA', while he was repoſing at the 
e Cloſe 
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Joſe of the fixth ITomwantara, the whole 


race of men became corrupt, except the 
ſeven R i pi 2 and SATYAVRATA, who then 
reigned in Drat ra, a maritime region to 
the ſouth of Carndza : this Prince was per- 
forming his ablutions in the river Critamdla, 
hen VisuNu a peared to him in the ſhape _ 
f a ſmall fiſh and, after ſeveral angmen<- 
wy tations of bu in different waters, was 
placed by Sar avrara in the ocean, where 
be thus addrefled his amazed votaty: © In 
ſeven days all creatures who have offended 
ne ſhall be deſtroyed by a deluge; but thou 
* ſhalt be ſecured in a capacious veſſelz mira- 
culouſſy formed ; take therefore all kinds of 
medicinal herbs and eſculent grain for food, 
and; together with the ſeven holy men, hr 
reſpective wives, and pairs of all animals, 
enter the ark without fear; then ſhalt thou 
know God face to face, and all thy queſ- 
tiohs ſhall be anſwered.” Saying this, he 


diſappeared ; and after ſeven days the ocean 


began to overflow the coaſts, and the earth to 


be flooded by conſtant ſhowers, when 


SATYAVRATA, meditating on the Deity, 7 


ſaw a large veſfel moving on the waters: he 
entered it, having in all reſpects conformed 


to the inſtructions of VisrNnu, who, in the 
form of a vaſt fiſh, ſuffered the veſſel to be 


U „ 
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tied with a great ſea ſerpent, as with a cable, 
to his meaſureleſs horn. When the deluge 
& had ceaſed, Visunv flew the demon and re- 
«© covered the Veda's, inſtructed SATYAVRATA 
in divine knowledge, and appointed him the ſe- 
venth Mgxvu bythe name of VarivaswaTa.” 


Lr us compare the two Indian accounts of 


the Creation and the Deluge with thoſe delivered 


by Moss. It is not made a queſtion in this 
tract, Whether the firſt chapters of Geneſ. are 
to be underſtood } in a literal, or merely in an al- 
legorical ſenſe? The only points before us are, 
V Fhether the creation deſcribed by the fr 
Mx, which the Brahmans call that of the 
Lotos, be not the ſame with that recorded in 


our Scripture ; ; and whether the ſtory of the ſe- 
venth MEN be not one and the ſame with that 
of Noa ? I propoſe the queſtions, but affirm 
nothing ; leaving others to ſettle their opinions, 
whether ADAM 8 derived from adim, which 
in Sanſcrit means the fit, or Menu from 
Nun, the true name of the Patriarch; whe- 
ther the Sacrifice at which Gop is believed 
to have deſcended, allude to the offering of 
ABEL ; and, oh the whole, whether ry two. 
Menvu's can mean any other perſons than the 
great Progenitor, and the Reſtorer of our ſpecies. 

On a ſuppoſition that VAIVASwATA, or 
Sun-born, was the Noau of Scripture, let us 
proceed to the Indian account of his poſterity, 


which 


„ 
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which I extract from The Puranart” paprecaſa, or 


The Purana's Explained, a work lately compoſed 
in Sanſcrit by RA DRA CA NTA SARMAN, a 
Pandit of extenſive learning and great fame 


among the Hindus of this province. Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings which he has 
collected from the Purina's, it will be neceſ- 


ſary to give a general idea of the Avarara's, or 
Deſcents, of che Deity: the Hindus believe in- 
numerable ſuch deſcents or ſpecial interpoſitions 


of Providence in the affairs of mankind, but 


they reckon ien principal Avatara's in the cur- 


rent period of four ages; and all of them are 
deſeribed, in order as they are ſuppoſed to occur, 
in the following Ode of JAYA DE Va, the great 


Lyrick Poet of India. 


I: © Thou recovereſt the Yeda in the watet 
of the Ocean of Deſtruction, placing it joy- 


"44 


fully in the boſom of an ark fabricated by 


% 7hee, O CE'sava, afluming the body of a #/þ+ 
Be victorious, O n Lore of the Uni- 
i 


2. TAE FRY ſtands Gro on thy im 


« menſely broad back, which grows larger 
from the callus occaſioned by bearing that 
6 


cc 


66 


6 of the Univerſe ! 


«© Thx earth, placed on the point of thy 


+ tuſk, remains fixed like the figure of a black 


E 


9 inns — dy 
* 


vaſt burthen, O CE sAA, aſſuming the body 
of a tortoiſe: Be victorious, 0 Hear, Lord 


<< 
we . 


— 


- is ee e 2 — 
— > * * ” * 
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1 viftorious, O Hzr1, Lord of the Univerſe 1 
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« from the pain of other births, O Cx'sava, 


Wo 7 oh 


cc 
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the form of Ra'Ma CHAN DRA: Be vifto- 


"06 


40 
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; — on the moon, O C#'sava, aſſum- 
cc 


ing the form of a boar: Be victorious, O 
Heer, Lord of the Univerſe | 


4. TE claw with a ſtupendous point, on 
the exquiſite lotos of thy lion's paw, is the 
black bee that ſtung the body of the em- 


bowelled Hitanyacaney, O Ce'sava, aſ- 
ſuming the form of a man- lion: Be victorious, i 
O Hrxr1, Lord of the Univerſe ! 
5. By thy power thou beguileſt Barr, 


06 0 thou miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of 


men with the water (of Ganga ) ſpringing 


N thy feet, O CE s AVA, aſſuming the 
5: M8 


form of a dwarf : Be victorious, O Hens, 
Lord of the Univerſe! | 


„ pure water, confiſting 5 
"6 of the blood of C/hatriya' 7's, the world. whoſe 


4 „ 


offences are removed, and who are relieved 
aſſuming the form of Parxas'u-RA'Ma : Be 


« W1TH eaſe to thyſelf, with delight to 


| the Genii of the eight regions, thou 2 
tereſt on all ſides in the plain of combat the 


demon with ten heads, O CE's vA, aſſuming 


rious, O HRT, Lord of the Univerſe ! 


8. © Tyov weareſt on thy bright body a 
„ mantle ſhining like a blue cloud, or like the 


water of 7 22 tripping towards thee 


* through 


- 66 
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throu oh fear of thy fu rrowing g plough-ſhare, 
O CE SAV A, aſſuming the td of PALA- 
Ra'Ma : Be victorious, O Hen, Lord of the 
Univerſe ! 25 
9. TO blameſt (oh wonderful !) the 
whole Vada, when thou ſeeſt, O kind- hearted, 
the ſlaughter of cattle preſcribed for ſacrifice, 
„O Cx'sava, aſſuming the body of BuppHA: 
% Be eee O Han, Lord of the Uni- 
verſe | . 
- 286! For the deſtruction of all the! impure, 0 
thou draweſt thy cimeter like a blazing co- 
met (how tremendous ) O Ce'sava, af- 
ſuming the body of CAL: Be victorious, 0 
O Hexr, Lord of the Uniyerſe ! | 
TuxsE ten Avatara's are by ſame arranged 
according to the thouſands of divine years in 
each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical pro- 
portion from four to one, and if ſuch an ar- 
rangement were univerſally received, we ſhould 
be able to aſcertain a very material point in the 
 Hinpv chronology I mean the birth of up- 
DHA, concerning which the different P andits 
whom 1 have conſulted; and the ſame Pandits 
at different times, have exprefled a ſtrange diver- 
ſity of opinion. They all agree that Carer is 
yet to come, and that 4 was the laſt con- 
ſiderable incarnation of the Deity; ; but the 
Aſtronomers at Yarnes place him in the third 
age, and RA DHA CAN inſiſts, that he ap- 
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peared afte the zhouſandth year of the fourth: the 
learned and accurate author of the Dabiſtin, 
whoſe information concerning the Hindus 1s 
wonderfully correct, mentions an opinion of the 
Pandits with whom he had converſed, that 
| BuDDiA began his career fen years before the 
cloſe of he third age; and Ggverdhana of 
Caſhmir, who had once informed me, that 
CsisuN A deſcenced tu centuries before Bup- 
DHA, aflured me lately, that the Cafhmirians 
admitted an interval of #wenty-ſour ' years | 
(others allow only twelve) between thoſe two 
divine perſons. The beſt authority, after all, 
is the Blagawat itſelf, in the firſt chapter of . 
which it is expreſsly declared, that Boppha, 
the fon of II Na, would appear at e 2 
for the purpoſe of confounding the demons, 
« ;uſt at the beginning of the Caliyug.” I have 
long been convinced, that, on theſe ſubjects, | 
we can only reaſon ſatis factorily from written 
evidence, and that our forenſick rule muſt be 
_ invariably applied, to take the declarati:ns of 
the Brex/imans moſt Hrongly against themſelves, 
that is, againſs their preten/ions to antiquiiy. ; 
ſo that on the whole we may ſafely place Bup- 
DBA Juft at the beginning of the preſent age: but 
what is the beginning of it? When this queſ- 
tion was propoſed to RA DHA CAN, he an- 
fwrered- Of a period compriſing more than 
four hundred Hanns years, the firſt two 
on 
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& or three thouſand may reaſonably be called the 
&« beginning.” On my demanding written evi- 
| dence, he produced a book of fore! authority, 


compoſed by a learned Gg/wami, and entitled 
Bhagawatimrita, or, The Nectar of the Bhaga- 
vat, on which it is a metrical comment; and 


the couplet which he read from it deſerves to be 


cited: after the juſt mentioned account of Bup- | 


DHA in the tent, the commentator lays, | 


8 . 


« Afau vyactah ee ee . 
Murtih pitalayerns' ſya ane e iS. 


| _— Hz became viſible, the-thouſand-and- 90 
"ou cond-year-of-the-Cali-age being paſt ; his 
body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, 
« with-two-arms, without-hair on His Head.“ 


Ccata, named in the text as the birth- place 
a of BuDDHaA, the Gofwwamr ſuppoſes to have been 


Dhermiranya, a wood near Gaya, where a co- | 


loſſal image of that ancient Deity {till remains: 


it ſeemed to me of black ſtone ;. but, as I ſaw 
it by torch- light, I cannot be poſitive as to its 
colour, which may, indeed, have been changed 


| by time. 


THE Brdbman e en ſpeak of the 
Bauddhas with all the malignity of an into. 


lerant ſpirit ; yet the moſt orthodox among 
them conſider BuppHa himſelf as an incarna- 
tion of VIsHNU: this is a contradiction hard to 


be reconciled, unleſs we cut the knot inſtead of 


1 * untying 


n 
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untying it, by ſuppoſing with Gloor, that 
there were o Buppnas, the younger of 
whom eſtabliſhed the new religion, which gave 
ſo. oreat offence in India, and was introduced 
into China in the firſt century of our era. The 
Caſbmirian, before mentioned, aſſerted this fact, 
without being led to it by any queſtion that 
implied it; and we may have reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that Buddha is in truth only a g general 
word for a PHiloſ her. The author of a cele- 
brated Sanſerit Dictionary, entitled from his 
name Amaraciſha, who was himſelf a Bauddha, 
and flouriſhed in the firſt century before 
CunisT, begins his vocabulary with nine 
words that fienify Heaven, and proceeds to 
thoſe which mean 4 Deity in general; after 
which come different claſſes of Gods, Demi. 
gods, and Demons, all by generick names; and. 
they are followed by two very remarkable 
heads : firſt, (not the general names of BUDDHA, 
but) the names of a Bu ddba. in- general, of which 
he gives us eighteen, ſuch as Mun, Siftri, 
Muniudra, Vindyaca, Samantabhadra, Dhermas- 
raja, Sugata, and the like, moſt of them ſig- 
nificative of excellence, wiſdom, virtue, and 
ſanctity; ſecondly, the names of 4 particular 
Buddha- Muni-who-deſcended-in-the- family-of- 
Sa'cya (thoſe are the very words of the ori- 
ginal), and his titles are, Sacyamuni, Sacya- 


; "un 
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ſnba, Servdrt haſ aba, Saud l dani,  Gautama, 
Arcabandhu, or Kinſman of the Sun, and Ma- 
 yadeviſuta, or Child of Maya : thence the au- 
thor paſſes to the different epithets of particular 
Hindu Deities. When I pointed out this curious 


paſlage to RA DHA CA' NT, he contended, that the 


firſt eighteen names were general epithets, and 


the following ſeven, proper names, or patrony- 


micks of one and the ſame perſon; but RA MA- 5 
Lo CHAN, my own teacher, who, though not 


-” a Brahman, is an excellent ſcholar and a very 


ſenſible unprejudiced man, aſſured me, that 
Buddba was a generick word, like Deva, and 
| that the learned author, having exhibited the 


« names of a Devaia in general, proceeded to 


thoſe of a Buddha in general, before he came 


to particulars: he added, that Buddba might 
mean a Sage or a Philoſopher, though Buddha 


was the word commonly uſed for a mere 7 f 


man without ſupernatural powers. 


Ir ſeems highly probable, on the whale, 


that the BupDHa, whom JAYADE'VA - cele- 
brates in his Hymn, was the Sicyafinha, or 


Lion of IX CYA, who, though he forbad the 


 facrifices of cattle, which the Veda's enjoin, 


was believed to be Visnnu himſelf in a human 


form, and that another Buddha, one perhaps of 
bis followers in a later age, aſſuming his name 
and character, attempted to overſet "the whole 


Hyſtem 


5 22 
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ſyſtem of the Brdhmans, and was the cauſe of 
that perſecution, from which the Bauddhas are 
known to have fled into very diſtant regions. 
May we not reconcile th ſingular difference of 
opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
BupDHa's appearance, by ſuppoſing that they 
have confounded the Two Buddha's, the firſt of 
whom was born a few years before the cloſe of 
the laſt age, and the ſecond, when above a 
\ thouſand years of the preſent age had elapſed * 


We know, from better Nabe ee and with as 


much certainty as can juſtly be expected on ſo 
doubtful a ſubject, the real time, compared with 
our oven era, when the ancient BopphA began 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf ; and it is for this 
reaſon principally, that I have dwelled with 
minute anxiety on the ſubject of the 9 1 
| Avatar. a 
Tus Brahmans, who aſſiſted ABu*LFAZL in 
his curious but ſuperficial account of his maſ- 
ter's empire, informed him, if the figures in the 
Avyini Acbar: be correctly written, that a pe- 
riod of 2962 years had elapſed from the birth 
of Bupph to the 40th year of AcBa's reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 
136th year before that of Our Saviour; but 
when the Chineſe government admitted a new 
religion from ae in the firſt century of our 
era, they made particular inquiries concerning 
the age of che old India BUDDHA, whoſe birth, 
according 
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according to ) CoveLer, they place in 1 the 41ſt 
year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
CHRIST, and they call him, ſays he, Fot the 
ſon of Moysx or Ma'ya' ; but M. DER Gvi16- 
NES, on the authority of four Chineſe Hiſtori- 
ans, aſſerts, that Fo was born about the year 
before CHRIST 1027, in the kingdom of Caſh- 
mir: Giorci, or rather CAssTANO, from 
whoſe papers his work was compiled, aſſures 
us, that, by the calculation of the Tibetians, he 
appeared only 959 years before the Chriſtian 
epoch ; and M. Bair.Ly, with ſome heſitation, 
places him 1031 years before it, but inclines to 
think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former tract, with the firſt 
Bop, or Mercury, whom the Goths called 
WoptN, and of whom I ſhall preſently take 
particular notice, Now, whether we aſſume 
the medium of the four laſt mentioned dates, or 
implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by Dx : 
GvuiGNEs, we may conclude, that Buppha was 
firſt diſtinguiſhed in this country about a thou- 
ſand years before the beginning of our era ; and 
Whoever, in ſo early an age, expety a certain - 
epoch unqualified with about or nearly, will be 
greatly diſappointed, Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus be- 
gan about ane thouGnd years before CHRIST, 
according to GovERDHAN's account of Bup- 
DHA'S birth, or Wo thouſand according to 
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— 


5 of RA“ DHA“ CAN r, the common | opinion, 5 
that 4888 years of it are now elapfed, is erro- 
neous. And here, for the preſent, we leave 
Buppfla, with an intention of returning to 
him in due time; obſerving only, that if 
the learned Indians differ ſo widely in their ac- 
counts of the age when their ninth Avatir 
appeared in their country, we may be aſſured, 
that they have no certain chronology before 
him, and may ſuſpect the certainty of all the 
| relations concerning even his appearance. 
Tux received Chronalog gy of the Hindus 
begins with an abſurdity ſo monſtrous, as to 
wrerthrow: the whole ſyſtem ; for, having eſta- 
| bliſhed their period of fſeventy-one divine ages as 
the reigh of each Meny, yet thinking it in- 
0 congruous to place A holy perſonage 1 in © SHY of. 
impurity, they inſiſt, that the Menu reigns only 
in every golden age, and diſappears | in the three. 
human ages that follow 1 it, continuing to dive 
N and emerge like a water- fowl. till the cloſe of 
his Mania The learned author of the 
Purinbrt gapracdſa, which I will now follow 
ſtep by ſtep, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a ſerious face; but as he has not in- 
ſerted it in his work, we may take his account 
of the ſeventh Menu according to its ob- 
vious and rational meaning, and ſup poſe, that 
VAIVASWAT A, the ſon of” IN RYA, e ſon of 
Casvara, or Uranus the ſon of ManrTeht, or 
Light, the fon of BRAHMa, which is clearly an 


alle 
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allegorical pedigree, reigned in the laſt golden 
age, or, according to the Hindus, tha mil=. 
| lion eight hundred and ninety- two thouſand 
eight hundred and eighty- eight years ago. But. 
they contend, that he actually reigned on earth; 
one million ſeven hundred and twenty-eight. thous: 8 0 
| ſand years of mortals, or four thouſand eight; 3 
hundred years of the Gods; and this opinion is, 
another monſter ſo repugnant to the courſe bf i; 
nature and to human reaſon, that it muſt be 
rejected as wholly fabulous, and taken as a4 
proof, that the Indians know nothing of their 
Sunborn Mexvu, but his name and the principal -_ 


event of his life; I mean the univerſal deluge, I 
of which the 7hree firſt Avatars are merely al- 


legorical repreſentations, with a mixture, eſpe-. 
cially in the /econd, of aſtronomical mythology. 
FROM this MEN the whole race of men is 
believed to have deſcended; for the ſeven 
Riſhi's, who were preſerved "wits him in the 
4 are not mentioned as fathers of human fa- 
milies ; but ſince his daughter ILA was mar- 
tried, as the Indians tell us, to the firſt 
Buna, or Mercury, the fon of CHAN DRA, 
or the Moon, a male Deity, whoſe father was 
ATx1, ſon of BRanuma' (where again we meet 
with an allegory purely aſtrongenigal or poeti- 


cal), his poſterity are divided into two great 
branches, called the Children of the Sun r 0 


his own ſuppoſed father, and the Children/of the 
Moon: from the parent of his daughter's huſ- 


band : 
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band : the lineal male deſcendants in both theſe 
families are ſuppoſed to have reigned in the ci- 
ties of Ayodbya, or Audb, and Pratifht hana, 
or Vlora, reſpectively, till the thouſandth year of 
the preſent age; and the names of all the princes 
in both lines having been diligently collected by 
RA“DHA cA'NT from ſeveral Purana's, I exhi- 


bit them in two columns arranged by my ſelf x 
with great attention. 


8 E Wb O N D 07 0 E. 
CHILDREN of THE 


s U N. M 0 0 N. 
Icsnw a cu, Bopil A, 
Vicucſbi, | [ Purnravar, 
Cucutſt'ha, Ayuſn, 
Anénas, Nabuſha, YAH 
5. Prit hu, Yayati, 0a 
Voiſwagandhi, ern, 5 
Chandra, Janamejaya, 
Yuvanaſwa, Prachinwat, 
Srava, re,, 
10. Vrihadaſwa, Menaſyu, 16: 
 Dhundhumara, Charupada, Mm 
Drid*haſwa, Sudyu, 
Heryaſwa, Bahugava, 
Nicumbha, Sanyäti, 
15. Criſäſwa, Ahanyäti, 1 5. 
Seénajit, Raudrafwa, WE 
Vuvanäſwa, KRitéyuſh, 


Bläadhät, 
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S U N. 
Maiandhatri, 
Purucutſa, 
20. Traſadasyu, 
Anaranya, 

Heryaſwa, 


Praruna, 


Trivindhana, 


235. Satyavrata, 
Triſancu, 


Hariſchandra, 


Röhita, 
Hard, 
30. Champa, 
_ .. Sudeva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 
35. Bähuca, 
Sagara, 
Aſamanjas, 
Anſumat, 
Bhbhagirat' ha, 
40. Sruta, 
Näbha, 


Sindhudwipa, | 


Ayutayuſh, 
KRitaperna, 
45. Saudaſa, 
Aſmaca, 


MOON. 


 Rantinava, 


Sumati, 


LD. Es 
| Duſhimanta. 


Bharata, * 
(Vitat'ha, 
Manyu, 


Vrih atcſhetra, 
Haſtin, N 


Ajamid'ha, 


Ricſha, 
| a 


1 7 | 


Surat'ha, 


Vidürat'ha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatſena, - 
 Radhica, 


Ayutayuſh, 
Acrodhana, 


Devatit'hi, 


Ricſha, 


Dilipa, 


Pratipa, 
Säntanu, 


| ”* 7 * = I 5 
Vichitrauirya, 


F 
Yudhi for Hir), 


303 ; 
20. 
25. 

. 48 


| 45. 
Malaca, 8 
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Tr 
Mülaca, mo 
Dafarat'ha, | 
_ Aidabidi, _ 
bo. Viſwaſaha, 1 
C'hätw' an ga, 


Dirghabähu, | 


A Raghu, 


vr, ow a 3 
55. Daſerat'ha, %%% 
RA MA. i 5 
Ir is agreed among all che Pandits that RA 
214, their ſeoenth incarnate divinity; appeared as 
king of Ayidbya in the interval between the 


filver and the brazen ages; and, if we ſuppoſe 5 
him to have begun his reign at the very begin- 


ning of that 3 ſtill Ws thouſand * 


ue years of the Gods, or a million one hun- 


dred and eightyelght thouſand lunar years of 


mortals will remain in the wer age, during 


which the f/7y-fue princes between Varvas- 


WATA and RA'MA mult have governed the 
world; but, reckoning thirty years for a ge- 
neration, which 1s rather too much for a long 


ſucceſſion of eldeſt ſons, as they are ſaid to Tſe 


been, we cannot, by the courſe of nature, ex- 


tend the ſecond age of the Hindus beyond „x- 


teen hundred and 7 'y ſolar years: if we ſup- 
poſe them not to have been eldeſt ſons, and 
even to have lived longer chan modern princes 

| in 
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in a diflolute age, we mall find only a period of 
two thouſand years; and if we remove the 
difficulty by admitting miracles, we muſt ceaſe 
to reaſon, and may as wal believe at once what- 

ever the Brubmans chule.to tell vs. l 1... 

In the Lunar pedigree we moet with another 
abſurdity equally fatal to the credit of the Hin- 
du ſyſtem: as far as the twenty. ſecond degree 
of deſcent from VAIVASswATA, the ſyn- 
chroniſm of the two families appears tolerably 

regular, except that the children of the Moon 
were not all elde ſons ; for king Yaya' TI ap- 

pointed the youngeſt of his five fans to ſucceed 9 

him in India, and allotted inferior kingdoms tothe — [| 

other four, who had offended him; part of tige 

Dac/hin or the South to VAbu, the anceſtor of 
CnishxA; the North, to AN; the Eaſt, to 

'Dxvuvya ; and the Weſt, to Turyasv, from 9 
whom he Pandits believe, or pretend t to believe, = 
in compliment to our nation, that we are Za 
ſcended. But of the ſubſequent degrees in the I 
lunar line they know fo little, that, unable to — 

ſupply: a conſiderable interval between BB a. 

RAT and ViIrAr'HA, whom they call his ſon 

and ſucceſſor, they are under a neceſſity of aſ- 
ſerting, that the great anceſtor of VupaxsHT“ 

' HIR, actually reigned /even' and twenty thouſand 
years; a fable of the ſame claſs with that of his 
wonderful birth, which is the ſubje& of a beau- 

tiful ndian drama: now, if we ſuppoſe his life 
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to have laſted no longer than that of other mor- 
_ tals, and admit VITAT'Ha and the reſt to have 
been his regular ſucceflors, we ſhall fall into 
another abſurdity ; for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would 
naturally have been, we ſhall find Vuphisnr“- 
un, who reigned confeſſedly at the cloſe of the 
brazen age, nine generations older than Ra MA, 
before whoſe birth the „ver age is allowed to 
have ended. After the name of BuARAT, 
therefore, I have ſet an aſteriſk to denote a con- 
| fiderable chaſm in the Indian Hiſtory, and have 
inſerted between brackets, as out of their places, 
his twenty -four ſucceſſors, who reigned, if at 
all, in the following age immediately before 
the war of the Mahd Brat. The fourth Aua- 
tar, which is placed in the interval between the 


Frſt and ſecond ages, and the fifth, which ſoon 


followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded 
on hiſtorical facts: the fourth was the puniſh- 
ment of an impious monarch by the Deity him- 
ſelf burſting from a marble column in the ſhape 
of a lion; and the fifth was the humiliation of 
1 arrogant Prince, by ſo contemptible an 
agent as a mendicant dwarf. After theſe, and 
immediately before Buppya, come three great 
warriors all named Ra'Ma ; but it may juſtly 
be made a queſtion, whether they are not three 
repreſentations of one perſon, or three different 
3 Ways of ene the ſame hiſtory the firſt and 


and 
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ſecond Ra'Mas are ſaid to have been contern - 


porary ; but whether all or any of them mean 


Rama the ſon of Cv'sn, I leave others to de- 
termine. The mother of the ſecond Rama 


was named Cav'sHALYA', which is a derivative 
of CusHALA, and though his. father be diſtin- 


guiſhed by the title or epithet of DA'SARAT'HA, 


ſignifying, that his war- chariot bore him to all 
quarters of the world, yet the name of Cusn, 


as the Caſhmirians pronounce it, is preſerved en- 
tire in that of his ſon and ſucceflor, and ſha- 
dowed in that of his anceſtor Vicucsat; 


nor can a juſt objection be made to this opinion | 


from the naſal Arabian vowel in the word Rd. 


maß mentioned by Mosks, ſince the very 
word Arab begins with the ſame letter which 


the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce, 


and they were obliged, therefore, to expreſs it 


by the vowel which moſt reſembled it. On 


this queſtion, however, I aſſert nothing; nor 


on another, which might be propoſed: Whe- 


ther the /ourth and fifth Avatars be not al- 
0 legorical ſtories of the two preſumptuous 
« monarchs,N1M ROD and BEL Us?” The hypo- 
thefis, that government was firſt eſtabliſhed, laws 


enacted, and agriculiure encouraged in India by 


RAMA, about Zhree thouſand eight hundred years 
ago, agrees with the received account of 
No an's death, and the previous ſettlement of | 


his immediate deſcendants. 


X 2 Foe THIRD 
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T HIRD AGE. 


| CHILDREN OF THE 


NH 8 Of N. 
j „„ Cuſha, 
1 = Atit'hi, 


|  Niſhadha, 

1 Nabhas, 
5 Pun'darica, 

1  Clhemadhanwas, 
_ Devanica, | 

i  Ahiragu, 


 Paripatra, 

: 10. Ranach'hala, 
Vajranäbha, 
Arca, 
Sugana, 
Vidhriti, 

15. Hiranyanabha, 

— uſhya, 
Dhruvafandhi, 
Suderſana, 

xs: Agniverna, ” 
| 20. Sighra, 


ſtill alive. 
Praſuſruta, 
Sandhi, 
Amerſana, 


” 25 · Mahaſwat, 
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Maru, ſuppoſed to by 


MOON * 


Vitat'ha, 


Manyu, 


Vrihateſhétra, 

 Haſtin, . 
Ajamid'ha, 5. 
A 


Samwarana, 


Curu, 


Fahnu, 1 
Surat'ha, 19% 
Vidurat'ha, I 


_ Sarvabhauma, 


Jayatſena, 5 
Radhica, 
Ayutayuſh, 15. 


* 


Devatit'hi, 
KRicſha, 
Dilipa, 
Prati pa, 20. 
wake, 
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SUN. 1 M OON. 
Viſwabhahu, Saäntanu, 
Praſenajit, Vichitraviiya, 
. 
Vribadbala, 0 2 udbiſbt hira, 
30. do Vanden v. 1. B. C. 4 Paricſpit. 23 


_ Hraz we have bal nine-and-twenty Princes 


of the Solar line between Ra MA and VRIHAD- | 
| RANA excluſively ; ; and their reigns, during 
the whole brazen age, are ſuppoſed to have 
laſted near eight hundred and / fixty-four thouſand 


years, a ſuppoſition evidently againſt nature 
the uniform courſe of which itlows only a pe- 


riod of eight hundred and ſeventy, or at the very 


utmoſt, of a thouſand years for wenty- nine ge- 


nerations. PART CSsHHz, the great nephew and 


ſucceſſor of YupnisnT* ns, ts had recovered 
the throne from Duxyo'DHAN, is allowed with- 


out controverſy to have reigned in the interval 


between the brazen and earthen ages, and to 


have died at the ſetting- in of the Cali pug ; lo 
that if the Pandits of Caſtnir and Varùnes have 
made a right calculation of Buppaa's ap- 
pearance, the preſent, or fourth, age muſt have 
begun about 2 7houſand years before the birth 
of CyrisT, and conſequently the reign of 
Icsnwa'cu could not have been earkier than 


four thouſand years before that great epoch ; 
- nl even that date will perhaps e when 
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it ſhall be ſtrictly examined, to be near rw 
thouſand years earlier than the truth. I cannot 


leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues 


and vices of mankind are faid to have been 


equal, without obſerving, that even the cloſe of 

it is manifeſtly fabulous and poetical, with hardly 

more appearance of hiſtorical truth than the 
tale of Troy, or of the Argonauts; for 

_ YupnisnT'Hir, it ſeems, was the ſon of 
 PuzRMa, the Genius of Juſtice ; 3 Bur'Ma of 
Pavan, or the God of Wind; Arjun of 
IxpRA, or the Firmament: Nacul. and 
SakADEVA, of the two CuMa'Rs, the CasToR 

and PoLLux of India; and Bur'sMA, their re- 

puted great uncle, was the child of Ganca', 
or the Gaxens, by SAN TAN U, whoſe bro- 
ther DVA I is ſuppoſed to be ſtill alive in the 

city of Calapa; all which fictions may be 


charming embelliſnments of an heroick poem, 5 


but are juſt as abſurd in civil hiſtory, as the de- 
| ſcent of two royal families from the Sun and the 


Moon. 
PF 0 U R T I. A G E. 
| CHILDREN OF THE 
pk © Moon: 
Urueri riya, | | 70 an 2 2 aya | 
Vatſavriddha, Satanica, 7 
' Prativy6ma, -_  Sahaſranica, 
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Bhänu, 
5· Devaca, 
Sahadevaz 
Vrihadaſwa, 
Bhänumat, 
10. Praticaswaz 
_ Supraticaz 
Marudeva, 


Sunacſhatr az 


15. Antaricſha, 5 


Sutapas, a, 


Vrihadraja, 


Barhi, } 


20. Critanjaya, 


Rananjaya, 

| Sanjaya, 

_ Slocya, 

Suddhôda, 

25. Langalada, 

Praſeénajit, 
Cſhudraca, 


MOON. 


Aswamedhajaz 
Asimacriſhna, 8. 
x Nemichacra, $a 


Upta, 


Chitrarat' ha; 


Suchirat'ha, 


Dhritimat, 10. 
| Suſhenaz | jp 
Sunitha, Ag 
- Nrichacſhuh 5 
Suc'hinala, 
Pariplava, 13. 
8 
Meédhävin, 
Nripanjaya, 
Derva, . 
„„ > Io 
Vrihadrat'ha, | 
_ Satanica, 
 Durmadana, 
Rahinara, 2335. 


Dandapäni, 
Nimi, 


Sumitra, Y. B. ©. 2100. Clhemaca; 


m both families, we ſee thirty generations 
are reckoned from Yvon ISHT' uin, and from 
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it hall be ſtrictly examined, to be near 7/46 
thouſand years earlier than the truth. I cannot 
leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues 
and vices of mankind are faid to have been 


equal, without obſerving, that even the cloſe of 


it is manifeſtly fabulous and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of hiſtorical truth than the 
tale of Troy," or of the Argonauts; for 
YupuisnT'mr, it ſeems, was the ſon of 
Duknxa, the Genius of Juſtice; Bur'Ma of 
Pavan, or the God of Wind; Arjun of 
IN DRA, or the Firmament: Nacul and 
SAHADE!vA, of the two CuMa'ss, the CasToR 
and PoLLux of India; and Bur'sHMA, their re- 
puted great uncle, was the child of Ganca', 
or the GANGES, by SA'NTANU, whoſe bro? 
ther DR VAI is ſuppoſed to be ſtill alive in the 
city of Calipa; all which fictions may be 
charming embelliſhments of an heroick poem, 
but are juſt as abſurd in civil hiſtory, as the de- 
| ſcent of two royal families from the Sun and the 


Moon. 
CHILDREN or THE 
| 8 U N. "> 5 0 ON. 
| Urucriya, . JTanamejaya, 
Vatſavriddha,  Catanica, x 
 Prativy6ma, e Sahaſränica, 
| Bhänu, 
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Bhänu, 
5. Devaca, 

 Sahadeva, 

Vira, | 


Vrihadaſwa, 
Bzhänumat, 
10. Praticäswa, 


5 Supratica, 
Marudeva, 


Suinacſhatraz 


5 Puſheara, 


t 5. Antaricſha, 


Sutapas, 
Amitrajſit, 


Vr jhadr aja, | 


18 Barhi, | 

20. Critanjaya, 
Rananjaya, 

Sanjaya, 
Suddhods; 


£5. . Langalada, 


Praſénajit, 
Cſhudraca, 


MOON. 
Aswamedhajaz 

_ Asimacriſhna, 
 Nemichacra, 
Upta, 

| Chitrarathaz 
Suchirat'ha, 

Dhritimat, 


Suſhena,z 


| Sunit'ha, | 
5 Nrichacſhuh, 
Suc'hinala, 
Pariplava, 


Sunaya, 


 Medhavin, 
5 Nripanjaya, 

Derva, 
Timi, 


Vrihadrat ha, 
Sudaſa, 


Satänica, 
Durmadana, 


Rah inara, 
Dandapäni, 
Nimi, 


Sumitra, Y. B. C. 2100. Cſhemaca. 


is both families, we 455 thirty generations 
are reckoned Tow. Jupn IsHT? HIR, and from 
* VRIBADBALA | 


$. 


10 


15. 


20. 


25s 


0 — 
- * * 
. * r N — 8 — 


— 
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VRrIHaDBALA his contemporary (who was 


killed, in the war of Bharat, by ABHIMAN NU, 


fon of ARJun, aud father of PART CSsHIT), to 
the time when the Solar and Lunar dynaſties 
are believed to have become extinct in the pre- 
ſent divine age; and for theſe generations the 
Hindus allot a period of one thouſand years 


only, or a hundred years for three generations; 


which calculation, though probably too large, 
is yet moderate enough, compared with their 


abſurd accounts of the preceding ages: but they 


reckon exactly the fame number of years for 
twenty generations only in the family of 

 Jarxa'sanDaya, whoſe fon was contemporary 
with Vo pHISsHT'HIR, and founded a new 


dynaſty. of Princes in Magadba, or Bahar; 
and this exact coincidence of the time, in which 
the three races are ſup poſed to have been extinct, 


has the appearance of an artificial chronology, 


formed rather from imagination than from. 
hiſtorical evidence; eſpecially as twenty kings, 


in an age comparativel y modern, could not have 


reigned a thouſand years. 


L NEVERTHELESS, exhibit the liſt of ©. 
as a curiofity ; but am far from being con- 
vinced, that all of them ever exiſted: that, if 


they did exiſt, they could not have reigned 
more than ſeven hundred years, I am fully per- 
: ſuaded by the courſe of nature and the concur- 
tent opinion of mankind. 


Kings 
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| KINGS oF MAGADHA. 


Sahadéva, e 
Marjari, 1 Cſhéma, 
Srutaſravas, „ Suva. 
Ayutaàyuſh, Dhermaidtrs, ; 
5. Niramitra, Srama, 15. 
rn Dridhaſtna, | 
Vrihetſcna, ___ Sumat), 
Carmajit, a 
F Sunita, Fo 
10. Vipra, Satysſn. e 


Pun Ax ATA, ſon of the cvecatiorh. king, 
was put to death by his miniſter SunNaca, who 
placed his own ſon PRaDyo'TA on the throne 


of his maſter ; and this revolution conſtitutes 
an epoch of the higheſt importance in our pre- 
ſent inquiry; firſt, becauſe it happened ac- 
_ cording to the Bhigawatamrita, two years ex- 

actly before BupphA's appearance in the ſame 
kingdom; next, becauſe it is believed by the 
Hindus to have taken place three thouſand eight 


hundred and eighty-erght. years ago, or e 


thouſand one hundred years before CurisT 5 
and, laſtly, becauſe a regular chronology, ac- 
cording to the number of years in each dynaſty, 
Pas been eſtabliſhed from the acceſſion of 


PRrapyo'TaA to the ſubverſion of the genuine 
Hindu e government ; . 8 5 chat chronology I will 


bh now 
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now lay before you, aftet obſerving only, that 


RADRHA CAN r himſelf ſays nothing of Buddy A. 


in this part of his work, though he particularly 


mentions the two precedin g Avoatara's in thei | 


proper . 


7 * B. C, 
Pradyith, : 1 2 100 
„„ 
Vifäc hayüpa, 
Räjaea, 
Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns= I 38 5c years, 


Siſunäga, e 1963 

Cäãcavernañ | 
Cſhèmadherman; 

Cſhètrajnya, 

Vidhifara, 53. 

Ajataſatru, 

Darbhaca, : 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi, 107 = 360 5. 


NanDa, is i, 1654 


Tus prince, of whom frequent mention is 


made in the Sanſerit books, is faid to have been 


murdered, after a reign of a hundred years, 
vy a very learned and in genious, but paſſionate | 
and 
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and vindictive, Brahman, whoſe name was 
 Cna'nacra, and who raiſed to the throne a 
man of the Maurya race, named CHAN D Ra- 
' GUPTA : by the death of NANDA, and his 


ſons, the — cy of PRaDYo' TA bee 
came extinct, 


MAURYA KINGS. 
2 v. B. c. 
Chandragupta, 5 V 
Variſara, 
 Aſ6caverdhana, 
| Suyaſas, 
| Defarat'ha, 5. 
Sangata, ; 
Saliſüca, 
Somaſarman, 
Satadhanwas, 


Vrihadrat ha, 107 =1 37) 
Ox the death of the tenth Maurya king, 


his place was aſſumed by his Commander in 
Chief, PUSHPAMITRA, of the Sunga nation or 
family. 


sbNOA KINOS. 
Puſhpamitraq/ n 
WORD SH ene | $vjycſht'ha, 
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SUNDA KINGS. 
BOL, - V. B. C. 
Vaſumitra, NY * 
Abhadraca, 
Pulinda, 
Ghotha, 
Voajramitra, 
Bhägavata, 
ann, 101 1 12 LY 


Tur laſt prince was killed by his miniſter 
Vasupe'va, of the Canna race, who a . 
the throne of Magadba. 


CANNA KINGS. 
; par | T- 
Vaſudeva, 85 1 
Bhumitra, NEE 
Navan, 
Sufarman, 41 345 J. 


A Sudra, of the Andbra family, ze mur- 


dered his maſter Sus AxXMAx, and (et the 
government, founded a new dynaſty of 


ANDHRA KINGS. 


OOO aaa and = 5 1 
alin 16 1: JST Ag 
Criſhna, 


Sriſantacarna, 
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ANDHRA KINGS, 
r. B. C. 


ade N „ 
Paurnamäſa, MET a 
_ Lambodara, 5. 
3 


Meéghaſwäta, 
Vätamäna, 
ane, ks 

 Sivaſwati, 19. 
Puriſhabheru, 
Sunandana, _ 
Chacoraca, 


 Bataca, 
Gomatin, 15. 
Purimat, 


Medaſiras, 
Siraſcand'ha, 
,, 

Vijaya, 20. 
8 Chandrabija, 217 — 456 5. 


AFTER the death of n Ja, which; 
happened, according to the Hindus, 396 years 
before VICRAMA'DITYA, or 452 B. C. we hear 
no more of Magadha as an independent king- 

dom; but RAa'pyda'ca'nT has exhibited the 

: names of even dynaſties, in which ſeventy- i 

pn mces are ſaid to have reigned one thouſand 
three 
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three hundred and ninety-nine years in Avabhriti, 
a town of the Dacſhin, or South, which we 
commonly call Decan : the names of the ſeven 

dynaſties, or of the families who eſtabliſhed _ 


them, are, Abhira, Gardabhin, Canca, Yavana, 
Turuſbcara, Bhurunda, Maula ; of which the 
 Tavand's are by ſome, not generally, ſuppoſed to 
have been Jonians, or Greeks, but the Turuſh- 
cara's and Maula's are univerſally believed 
to have been Turcs and Moguls ; yet Ra'DHA'- 

c Nr adds: when the Maula race was ex- 
4 tinct, five Princes, named Bhunanda, Bangira, 
„ Siſunandi, Tasonandi, and Praviraca, reigned 
an hundred and fix years (or till the year 
„ 1053) in the city of Cilacild, which, he 


tells me, he underſtands to be in the country of 


the Mahardſhtra's, or 3 s : and here ends 
his Indian Chronology; for * after PRA- 
„% vIRACA,” ſays . this Empire was 
% divided among Mech has, or Infidels.“ 


T ls account of the ſeven modern dynaſties 


appears very doubtful in itſelf, and has no re- 


lation to our preſent enquiry ; for their domi- 


nion ſeems . confined to the Decan, without 


extending to Magadha ; nor have we any reaſon 


to believe, that a race of Grecian Princes ever 


eſtabliſhed a kingdom in either of thoſe coun- 
tries: as to the Moguls, their dynaſty ſtil 


| tubs... at Jeaſt nominally 3 unleſs that of 


3 
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Chengiz be meant, and his ſucceſſors could not 


have reigned in any part of India for the period 


of three hundred years, which is aſſigned to 


the Maula's; nor is it probable, that the word 


Turc, which an Indian could have eaſily pro- 


nounced and clearly expreſſed in the Nagan 


letters, ſhould have been corrupted into Tu- 
ruſxcara. On the whole, we may fafely cloſe 


the moſt authentick ſyſtem of Hindu Chrono. 


logy, that I have yet been able to procure, 
with the death of CHAnNDRABIJA. Should any f 
farther information be attainable, we ſhall, 1 
: perhaps, in due time attain it, either from * 47 
"06 inſcriptions in the Sanſcrit language; but 
from the materials with which we are at preſent. 
ſupplied, we may eſtabliſh as indubitable the 
two following propoſitions 3 that the 7hree firſt 


ages of the Hindus are chiefly mythological, 


whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their aſtronomers or on the 


heroick fictions of their poets ; and, that the 


ourth, ot hiſtorical, age cannot be carried farther 
back than about two thouſand years before 
Curisr. Even in the hiftory of the preſent 
age, the generations of men and the reigns of 
kings are extended beyond the courſe of nature, 


and beyond the average reſulting from the ac- 


counts of the Brahmans themſelves ; for they 


_ to an hundred and forty-two modern 
reigns 


© 7)» 2 hs ou AIG CAA AED 2 
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reigns a period of three thouſand one hundred and 
Wi 'y-three years, or about twenty-iwo years to a 
reign, one with another; yet they repreſent 
only four Canna Princes on the throne of Ma- 
 gadha for a period of three hundred and forty- 


four ſueceſſive kings ſhould have reigned eighty- 
ir years and three manths each, than that NANDA 
ſhould have been king an lends ed years, and 
murdered at laſt, Neither account can be cre- 
dited; but, that we may allow the higheſt 
probable antiquity to the Hindu government, 
let us grant, that three generations of men were 
| equal on an average to an hundred years, and 
that Indian Princes have reigned, one with 
another, #wwo and , twenty; then reckoning. 
thirty generations from ARJUN, the brother of 
YuDni$HT'HIRA, to the extinction of his race, 
1 and taking the Chineſe account of BuDDHA's 
5 birth ae M. Dz GufexzEs, as the moſt au- 
3 thentic medium between ABU'LFAZL and the 
T ibetians, we may arrange the corrected Hindu 
| Chronology according to the following table, 
ſupplying the word a or nearly (ſince per- 


fect accuracy cannot be attained and ought not 
to be required), before every date. 


| . B. er i 


'+ Abhirnmyis ſon of Anjuy, 17 a 
"PROP" hs 23 5 1029 


i 3 Jö; © 


eve years; now it is even more improbable, that 
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Buppna, — 5 1027 
VV 
in,, — 1 

VICRAMADIrFx XK 56 
DE VAPA'LA, Ling of Gaur, 22 


Ir we take the date of Buppra's appearance i 


from Apv? LFAZL, We muſt place ABHIMAN vu 
2368 years before CHRIST, unleſs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of Magadha, and allo w 
1 hundred years, inſtead of a thouſand, be- 
tween AzJuN and PRaDyo'Ta, which will 


bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited 
in the table; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap- 


proach nearer to the truth. As to Rija 
_ Nanvpa, if he really ſat on the throne a whole 
century, we muſt bring down the "Andhra 
_ dynaſty to the age of Fan DITYA, Who 
with his feudatories had probably obtained fo 
much power during the reign of thoſe princes, 
| that they had litle more 7500 a nominal ſo- 


vereignty, which ended with CHANDRABLJA, 


in the hid or fourth century of the Chriſtian 


era; j having, no doubt, been long reduced to 
inkigniicauce by the kings of Cane. deſcended 


from Go'ra'.a. But, if the author of the 


| Dabiſian be warranted in fixing the birth of 
 BvpDHA fen years before the Caliyug, we muſt 
thus correct the Chronological Table: 

; Y e Buppna, 


P 
bd 
k 
* 
| 
| 
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4 BupphA, — 4 
* . Pancſhit,. :- — A017. 
oi Pradyòta, (reckoning 20 or) | 
| 3x 7 or 1 17 
[ 30 generations, ) 
| Nanda, 5 13 or 313 


This correction would oblige us to place 
VIcR AMA“ DITYA before Nanva, to whom, as 
all the Pandits agree, he was long poſterior; ; 
and, if this be an hiſtorical fact, it ſeems to 
confirm the Bhogawatimrita, which fixes the 
beginning of the Caliyug about a thouſand years 
Kore Habia: beſides that, BAL IN would then 
be brought down at leaſt to the ſixth and 
Cn AuDR ABI Ja to the tenth century after 


a Cunistr, without leaving room for the ſubſe- 

li quent dynaſties, if they reigned ſucceſſively. 

J Tus have we given a ſketch of Indian Hiſ. : 
| tory through the lon geſt period fairly affignable 


1 to it, and 4 5 craced the foundation of the 

E- f Aae empire above three thouſand eight hun- 

tired years from the preſent time; but, on a 

ſubject in itſelf ſo obſcure, and ſo much clouded 

| by the fictions of the Brabmans, who, to ag- 
orandize themſelves, have deſignedly raiſed 

IHhew antiquity beyond the truth, we muſt be 


22... . . 
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5 ſatisfied with e conjecture and 9 rea- 
| 5 s | ſoning 
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ſoning from the beſt attainable data; nor can 
we hope for a ſyſtem of Indian Chronology to 


which no objection can be made, unleſs the 


aſtronomical books in Sanſcrit ſhall clearly 
aſcertain the places of the colures in ſome pre- 
ciſe years of the hiſtorical age; not by looſe 
traditions, like that of a coarſe obſervation by 


_ ChiroN, who poſſibly never exiſted, for he 


„lived, ſays NEwToN, in the golden age, 
which muſt long have preceded the Argonautick 


expedition) but by ſuch evidence as our own 


aſtronomers and ſcholars ſhall allow to be 
unexceptionable. | 
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4 A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 
| 5 according lo one of the HvrorHESEs intimated 
= in the preceding Tra. 


CuRIs TIN a 
1 :  Hixpy, 7 rs from 1788 
and MUSELMAN. * our era. 


Hy Abbau, | Mexv I. Age I. 
. No An, | 5 ME xu II. 
Deluge, 


5 794 f 
4737 
4138 
Nimrod, Hiranyaca Po. Age I. | 4006 
= ney 3892 
RAM A, Rama. Age Wl. 3817 
Noab's death, 5 — _moy 
"Pradvita,” „ 2817 
BuppHñA. Age Iv. "ns 
. 5 248 7 
Balin, 1937 
Pacramiditya, 85 1844 
=. 5 Devapala, os, 1811 
| 5 . 1787 
= a Nirkyanpdla, > 2 wagn 
il  — —__ 1080 
if Mahmud, - 786 
Chengix, 548 
 Taimtr, 391 
Babur, CE 276 
T1... Fl” 
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DISSERTATION X. 
: 

SUPPLEMENT 


T0 THE 


ESSAY ON INDIAN CHRON OLOGY.. 


UR ingenious affociate Mr. SAMUEL 
Davis, whom I name with reſpect and 
applauſe, and who will ſoon, I truſt, convince 
M. Bair.Ly, that it is very poſſible for an 
European to tranſlate and explain the Surya 
| Siddhinta, favoured me lately with a copy, taken 
by his Pandit, of the original paſſage men- 
| tioned in his paper on the Aſtronomical Compu- 
tations of the Hindus, concerning the places 
of the colures in the time of Van“ HA, com- 
pared with their poſition in the age of a certain 
Muni, or ancient Indian philoſopher; and the 
paſſage appears to afford evidence of two actual 
obſervations, which will aſcertain the chrono- 
logy of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demon- 
ſtration, at leaſt by a near ebe 8 
Tus copy of the Yardhiſanhita, from which 
the three pages, received by me, had been tran- 
ſcribed, is unhappily ſo incorre& (if the tran- 


E ſcript 


ſcript itſelf was not haſtily made) that every 
line of it muſt be disfigured by ſome groſs er- 
ror ; and my Pandit, who examined the paſ- 
ſage carefully at his own houſe, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; ; ſo that, if I had not ſtudied the 
ſyſtem of Sanſcrit proſody, I ſhould have laid it 
aſide in deſpair : but though it was written as 
proſe, without any ſort of diſtinction or punc- 
tuation, yet, when 1 read it aloud, my ear 


caught in ſome ſentences the en of verſe, 


—— — E— — — — —  o  oe on 


and of a particular metre, called A'ryd, which 
is regulated (not by the number of ſyllables, like 
other Indian meaſures, but) by the proportion 
of times, or fyllabick moments, in the four divi- 
ſions, of Which every ſtanza conſiſts. By 
numbering thoſe moments and fixing their pro- 
portion, I was enabled to reſtore the text of 
VARA“HA, with the perfect aſſent of the learned 

| Brdhmen who attends me; and, with his aſ- 
ſiſtance, I alſo corrected the comment written 
by BHAT1o0 'TPALA, Who, it ſeems, was a ſon 
of the author, together with three curious paſ- 
ſages which are TS in it. Another Pandit 
afterwards brought me a copy of the whole ori- 
ginal work, whnk confirmed. my conjectural 5 
e eee except in two immaterial ſylla- 
bles, and except, that the firſt of the ſix cou- 
plets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work entitled Panchaſi zadhantica : 


five of them were compoſed by VARA'HA him- 
— 
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ſal, and the third chapter of his treatiſe begins 
with them. 
BEFORE] produce the original verſes, it may 
be uſeful to give you ap-idea of the Arya mea- 
ſure, which will appear more diſtinctly in La- 
tin than in any modern language of Europe: 


85 Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peſſima monſtra, venemur: | 
Dic hinnulus, dic lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 


The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin 
and end with the cadence of an hexameter and 


pentameter, ſix moments being interpoſed ; in the 


middle of the long, and ſeven 1 m that of the 


ſhort, hemiſtich ; . 9 5 


Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejoreſque tyrannos: 
Die tibi cerva, lepus tibi dic male quid egerit herbivorus. 


Since the A7 ud meaſure, however, may be al⸗ 
moſt infinitely varied, the couplet would have 
a form completely Roman, if the proportion of 
Hllabicb inſtants, in the long and ſhort verſes, 
were 7wenty- -four to reventy, inſtead c of thirty to 


twenty-ſeven : 


Venor apros tigridaſque, et, peſſima iotifiva, mind 2 py 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivoruſque lepus ? 


I now exhibit the five ſtanzas of Vana HA 


in European characters. 


Aſlcſhirdbdddacſhinamuttaramayanan ravrchanihhddan 
N unan cadichidasidyen6Qan pürva ſaſtreſhu, 
Sampratamayanan ſavituh carcitacadyan alete. ; 
_ VRabhave vicritih pratyacſhapericſhanair vyaCtih. ., 

Diraſt hachihnavedyadudaye'ſtamaye' piva Gahaſrinſ6h, 
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Ch'hãyãpravẽſanirgamachihnairvà mandile mahati. 

Aprãpya macaramarco vinivrittò hanti ſaparin yamyin, 
Carcatacamaſanprapto vinivrittaſch6ttarin ſaindrin. 

Uttaramayanamatitya vyavrittah cſhẽmaſaſya vriddhicarah, 
e vicritigatir . 


OF the five couplets thus exhibited, the fol 
lowing tranſlation is moſt ſcrupulouſly literal : 
CxxralxLy the ſouthern ſolſtice was 
# once in the middle of Aleſha, the northern 
in the firſt degree of Dhaniſh? ha, by what is 
recorded in former Siftras. At preſent one 
ſolſtice is in the firſt degree of Carcata, and 
the other in the firſt of Macara: that which 
is recorded not appearing, a change muſt 
' have happened; and the proof ariſes from 
ocular demonſtrations; that is, by obſerving 
the remote object and its marks at the riſing | 
or ſetting of the ſun, or by the marks, in a 
large graduated circle, of the ſhadow's in- 
greſs and egreſs. The ſun, by turning back 
without having reached Mecara, deſtroys the 
* ſouth and the weſt ; by turning back with- 
out having reached ee the north and 
= « .caft, By returning, when he has juſt 
paſſed the winter ſolflitial point, he makes 
wealth ſecure and grain abyndant, fince he 
moves thus according to nature; but the ſun, 
by moving unnaturally, excites terrour.“ 
©, Bo the Hindu Aſtronomers. agree, that 
| tg rſt January 1790 was in the Font 4891 of 
 _ the 


1 436 


che Caliyuga, or their fourth period, at the be- 
ginning of which, they ſay, the equinoctial 


points were in the firſt degrees of Meſba and 
 Tul; but they are alſo at. opinion, that the 
vernal equinox oſcillates from the third of 


Mina to the twenty-»ſeventh of Meſba and back 
again in 7200 years, which they divide into four 


paaas, and conſequently that it moves, in the two 
intermediate padas, from the firſt to the twenty= 
ſeventh of M ſha and back again in 3600 years; 
the colure cutting their ecliptick: | in the firſt of 
 Mejha, which coincides with the firſt of Aſwn, 
at the beginning of every ſuch oſcillatory pe- 
riod. Vans HA, n Mrn1Ra, or the Sun, 
"from his knowledge of aſtronomy, and uſually 


| diſtinguiſhed by the title of Acharya, or teacher 
of the Veda, lived confeſſedly when the Cali- 


yuga was far advanced; and, fince by actual ob- 


| ſervation he found the ſolſtitial points in the firſt 


degrees of Carcata and Macara, the equinoc-_ 
tial points were at the ſame time in the firſt of 


Meſha and Tuld: he lived, therefore, in the 
year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 


years before 1ſt January 1790, that is, about 
the year 499 of our era. This date correſponds 


with the ayaninſa, or preceſſion, calculated by 


the rule of the Suryafiddhanta ; for 19 21 54 


would be the preceſſion of the equinox in 1291 


years, according to the Hindu computation of 
54 annually, which gives us the origin of 


the 
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the Indian Zodiack nearly ; but, by Nx w- 
ToN's demonſtrations, which agree as well 
with the phenomena, as the varying denſity of 


our earth will admit, the equinox recedes 


about 50” every year, and has receded 17 55' 500 
ſince the time of Vars HA, which gives 


us more nearly in our own ſphere the firſt de- 
gree of Miſia in that of the Hindus. By 


the obſervation recorded in older Saftras, 


the equinox had gone back 23* 200, or about 
1580 years had :nvevveried; between the age of 
the Muni and that of the modern meer: 
the former obſervation, therefore, muſt have 
been made about 2971 years fore iſt Ja- 
nuary 1790, that is 1181 before CHRIST. 


WE come now to the commentary, which 


contains information of the greateſt importance. 
By former S7/{ras are meant, fays BHATTo0'P= 


TALA, the books of PARrA'sARA and of other 
Munde; and he then cites from the Pirdſara 
Sanhita the following paſſage, which is in modu- 


lated proſe, and in a ſtyle much reſembling that 
of the Vedas. 


SrRaviSHTA'DYA'T pauſhn ardhantan charah 
ſi'sird; vaſantah pauſhnardhat rohinyantan z 
faumyadyädäſleſhärdhäntan griſhmah; pravri- 
daflethardhat haſtäntan; chitridy4t ycſh' thard- 


Hhantan sarat; hemantò Ira hardhat Vaiſh⸗ 


Iv av antan. 
T Toa 
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„ Tar ſeaſon of Sifira is From the firſt of 
ce Dhaniſht' bk to the middle of Re&vat) ; that of 
$ Vaſanta from the middle of Revat! to the 
6 


* 


N 


* ginning of Mrigrdfiras to the middle of 
5 Aſaſbd; that of Yer/ha from the middle of 
« Afieſha to the end of Haſta; that of Sarad 


>: 


g 


of Jyeſbt' hd to the end of Sravana.” = 
Tarts account of the fix Indian ſeaſons, each 


of which is co-extenfive with two ſigns, or four 


lunar ſtations and a half, places the ſolſti- 
tial points, as VARA“HA has aſſerted, in the 


firſt degree of Dhani ”ha, and the middle, 


or 6*40', of A Neo, while the equinoctial 


points were in the zenth degree of Bharan} 


and 37 20 of Vdc hd; but, in the time of 


Vara'na, the folftitial colure paſſed through | 


the 10th degree of Punarvaſu and 3 20 'of 


 Uttarifhara, while the equinotial colure cut 


the Hindu ecliptick in the firſt of Afewint 
and 6* 400 of Chitra, or the Tiga and only ſtar 


of that manſion, which, by the way, is in- 


dubitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the 
| known longitude of which all other points in 
the Indian Zodiack may be computed, It can- 
not eſcape notice, that PARa'saRAa does not uſe 
in this pallage the Phrase at preſent, which oc- 


curs 


end of Röhini; that of Gr oma from the be- 


from the firſt of Ch:rra to the middle of. 
Jyeſbt hd; that of Hemanta from the middle 
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curs in the text of VaRA'HA; ſo that the places 
of the colures might have been aſcertained be- 
7ore his time, and | a conſiderable change might 
have happened in their true poſition without 
any change in the phraſes by which the ſeaſons 
were diſtinguiſhed; as our popular language in 
aſtronomy remains unaltered, though "the Zo- 

_ diacal aſteriſms are now removed a whale ſign 
from the places where they have left e 
names: it is manifeſt, nevertheleſs, that Pa- 
RAsAR A muſt have written within twelve cen- 

_ turies before the beginning of our era, and that 
ſingle fact, as we hall preſently ſhow, leads to 
very momentous conſequences in regard to the. 
ſyſtem of Indan hiſtory and eue 5 
O the compariſon, which might eaſily be 
made, between the colures of Pans! SARA and 
thoſe aſcribed by Evpoxus to CHRON, the 
ſuppoſed aſſiſtant and inſtructor of the Argo- 
nauts, I ſhall fay very little; becauſe the whole 
Argonautick ſtory (which neither was, ac- 
cording to HEeropoTvus, nor, indeed, could 

Wi have been, originally Grecian) appears, even 

I - when ſtripped of its poetical and fabulous or- 

| naments, extremely diſputable ; and, whether 
it was founded on a league of the Helladian 
princes and ſtates for "hs purpoſe of checking, 

on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown 


power « of Egypt, or Wün a view to ſecure the 
commerce 
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commerce of the Euxine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colchis, or, as I am diſpoſed to be- 
lieve, on an emigration from Africa and Afa 
of that adventurous race who had firſt been 
eſtabliſhed in Chaldea; whatever, in ſhort, 
gave riſe to the fable, which the old poets have 
fo richly embelliſhed, and the old hiſtorians 
have ſo inconſiderately adopted, it ſeems to me 
very clear, even on the principles of NE w TON, 
and on the ſame authorities to which he refers, 
that the voyage of the Argonauts muſt have 
preceded the year in which his calculations 
led him to place it. Barrus built rene, 15 
ſays our great philoſopher, on the ſite of 
Traſa, the city of ANTE&Us, in the year 
633 before CHRIS TͤHJ; yet he ſoon after calls 
EvriPyLus, with whom the Argonauts had 
a conference, king of Cyrene, and in both 
paſſages he cites Pivpan,. whom I 3 
ledge to have been the moſt learned, 
well as the ſublimeſt, of poets. Now, ” 1 
underſtand PIx DAR (which I will not afſ- 
ſert, and I neither poſſeſs nor remember at 
| preſent the Scholia, which I formerly peruſed) 
_ the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a ſhort pa- 
negyrick on ARcesILAs of Cyrene:- Where, 
% fays the bard, the prieſteſs, Who ſat near 
„the golden eagles of Jove, propheſicd. of 
3s old, when Aro Lo was not abſent from his 


„ manſion, 


a. 85 
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_"- „ manſion, that BaTTus, the colonizer of 


« fruitful Lybia, having juſt left the fa- 

« cred iſle E Thera), ſhould build a city 
Z « excelling in cars, on the ſplendid breaſt of 
. been, and, with the ſeventeenth generation, 
5 & ſhould W to himſelf the Therean pre- 

« diction of Mevra, which that princeſs of 


wo the Colchians, that impetuous daughter of 
WW © FETs, breathed from her Immortal mouth, 
bl © and thus delivered te the“ half-divine ma- 
ot „ riners of the warriour Jason.” From this 


introduction to the nobleſt and moſt animated of 
the Argonautick poems, it appears, that jifzeen 


[| = complete generations had intervened between the 
"if voyage of JasonN and the emigration of 
=: Barrus; ; ſo that conſidering three generations 
bi as equal to an hundred or an hundred aud twenty. 
= years, which NEwrToN admits to be the Grecian 
made of computing them, we muſt place that 
I voyage at leaſt ive or fx hundred years before 
V1 the time fixed by NzwrToxN himſelf, according 
I to his own computation, for. the building of 5 
=. Cyrene ; that is, eleven or twelve 1 and 


thirty-three years before CHRIST ; an age very 
near on a medium to that of Pags' Sana; If 
"A the poet means afterwards to ſay, as J under- 


Witt | ſtand him, that ARCESILAS) his contemporary, 
1 was the erghth 1 in deſcent from BaTTus, we 
{i ſhall draw nearly the ſame concluſion, without 
| N 3 having 
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having recourſe to the unnatural reckoning of 
thirty-three or forty years to a generation ; for 
 PinDAR was forty years old, when the Per- 
1 ans, having crofled the Helleſpont, were nobly _ 
reſiſted at 7. Jermopyle, and gloriouſly defeated 
at Salam: he was born, therefore, about the 
ſixty- fifth Olymprad, or five hundred and twenty 
| years before our era; ſo that, by allowing 
more naturally fx or ſeven hundred years to 
twenty-three g oenaktions, we may at a medium 
place the voyage of Jasox about. one thouſand 
one hundred and ſeventy years before Our 
Saviour, or about forty-five years before the 
beginning of the Newtonzan chronology. - 
Tur deſcription of the old colures by 
8 Evpoxus, if we implicitly rely on his teſti- 
mony and on that of Hipyarcavs, who was, 
indiſputably, a great aſtronomer for the age in 
which he lived, "affords. I allow, ſufician evi- 
dence of ſome rude obſervation about 937 years 
before the Chriſlian epoch ; and, if the cardinal 
points had receded from thoſe colures 36* 29“ 
10” at the beginning of the year 1690, and 
37˙ 52 30“ on the firſt of January in the Pre- 
ſent year, they muſt have gone back 30 23 200 
between the obſervation implied by PARA ax-ũ/ | 
and that recorded by Eupoxus; or, in other | 
words, 244 years muſt have elapſed between 
the two obſervations: but, this ain Peron 
e e 
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having little relation to our principal ſubject, * 
proceed to the laſt couplets of our Indian aſtro- 
nomer VARAHA MIHIRA: which, though 
merely aſtrological and conſequently abſurd, 
will give cet to remarks of no ſmall im- 
portance. They imply, that, when the ſol- 
tices are not in the firſt degrees of Carcata and 
Macara, the motion of the ſun is contrary to 
nature, and being cauſed, as the commentator 
intimates, by ſome utþata, or preternatural 
agency, muſt neceſfarily be productive of miſ- 


fortune; and this vain idea ſeems to indicate 


a very ſuperficial knowledge even of the 
ſyſtem which Yardha undertook. to explain ; ; 
but he might have adopted it ſolely as a religi- 
ous tenet, on the authority of GA RGA, a prieſt 


of eminent ſanctity, who expreſſes the ſame 
wild notion in the following couplet : 


Yada nivertatè 8 faviſhclouttark yand, 
Aſﬀteihan Gacthine' e e agar pas he 


„Wu che ſun returns, not having reached = 


E  Dhanifht' ha in the northern ſolſtice, or not hav- 


ing reached. Aſleſod in the ſouthern, then 
$4 let a man feel great apprehenſion of danger.“ 
PaRAs ARA bimfelf entertained a fimilar opi- 
nion, that any irregularity in the ſolſtices would 
indicate approaching calamity; Taddpraptd 
vaiſhnavintam, ſays he, udanmarge prepadyate, 5 
dacſbinè, afleſhim vd mahab hayaya, that is, 
« When having reached the end of Sravaza, 
In 
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te in the northern path, or half of Aſeſbd in 
the ſouthern, he ſtill advances, it iñ a cauſe 
of great fear.” This notion poflibly had its 
riſe before he regular preceſſion of the cardi- 
nal points had been obſerved ; but we may alſo 
remark, that ſome of the dae manfions were 
conſidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortu- 


nate: thus MEN, the firſt Indian lau giver, 
ordains, that certain rites ſhall be performed 


under the influence of a happy Nagſhatra ; and 
' where he forbids any female name to be taken 
from a conſtellation, the moſt learned commen- 
tator gives A'rdrd and Reval as examples of ill- 
omened names, appearing by deſign to {kip over 


others that muſt firſt have Seed rel to him. 


Whether Dhaniſt' hd and All ſpd were inauſpi- 
cious or proſperous I have not learned; but, 
whatever might be the ground of Vai HA's 
aſtrological role, we may colle& from his 
aſtronomy, which was grounded on obſervation, 5 
that the ſolſtice had b at leaſt 23. 200. be- 
tween his time and that of PARA SARA; for 
though he refers its poſition to the gu, fad 
of the /unar manſions, yet all the Pandits with 
Whom I have converſed on the ſubject, unani- 
mouſly aſſert, that the firſt degrees of Meſa 
and A/wm are coincident. Since the two an- 
eient ſages name only the lunar aſteriſms, it is 
probable, that the ſolar diviſion of the Zzodiack 
into twelve ſigns was not generally uſed in their 
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days; and we know, from the comment on the 
Surya Siddhanta, that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are ſtill regulated, 


Was in uſe before the ſolar. When M. BAILLY . 


aſks, «© Why the Hindus eſtabliſhed the begin- 


„ning of the preceſſion, according to their 
40 dis of 1t, in the year of nnr 499?” to 
which his calculations alſo had led him, we 


anſwer, Becauſe in that year the vernal equinox 


was found by obſervation in. the origin of their 
ecliptick ; and ſince they were of opinion, that 
it muſt have had the ſame poſition in the firſt 
year of the Caliyuga, they were induced by 
their erroneous theory to fix the beginning . 
their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
Vara'na,and to account for PARA'SAR A's ob- 85 
ſervation by ſuppoſing an ulputa, or prodigy. 


To what purpoſe, it may be aſked, have we 


aſcertained the age of the Munis? Who was 
Para'sara ! Who was Garea ? With 
whom were they contemporary, or with whoſe _ 
age may their's be compared? What light will 
theſe i inquiries throw on the hiſtory of India or 
of mankind ? I am happy in being able to an- 


ſwer thoſe queſtions with confidence and pre- 
cCiſion. 1 


Ax the Br thmens agree, that only one Pa- 
RA'SARA is named in their ſacred records; that 
he compoſed the aſtronomical book before cited, 
and a law tract, which is now in my poſſeſſion; 
that 
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_ that he was the grandſon of VASISHT'HA, an- 
other aſtroutmier and legiſlator, whoſe works 
are ſtill extant, and who was the preceptor of 
RAM A, king of Ayidbya; that he was the 
father of VT ASA, by whom the Vedas were 
arranged in the form which they now bear, 
"nd whom. Cxisn NA himſelf names with ex- 
alted praiſe in the C; ſo that, by the admiſ- 
ſion of the Pandits themſelves, we find only 
three generations between two of the Ra MAS, 
hot: they conſider as incarnate portions of the 
divinity ; and PARA'saRA might have lived till 
the beginning of the Caliyuga, which the miſ- 
taken doctrint of an oſcillation in the cardinal 
points has compelled the Hindus to place 1920 
Fears too early. This error, added to their fan- 
eiful arrangement of the four ages, has been the 
ſource of matiy abſurdities ; for they inſiſt, that 
Va LMIic, whom they cannot but allow to have 
been contemporary With RAMACUHAN DRA, 
lived in the age of Yy a'sa, who conſulted him 
on the compoſition of the Mahibhirat, and 
who was perſonally known to BAL ARA, the 
brother of CnisHNA. When a very learned | 
Brabmen had repeated to me an agreeable ſtory 
of a converſation between Va LMIC and 
Vrva'sa, I expreſſed my ſurprize at an inter- 
view between two bards, whoſe ages were ſe⸗ 
partes by a e of $64,900 years; but he 
1 ſoon 
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ſoon reconciled himfalf to ſo . an ana- 


chroniſm, by obſerving, that the longevity of 


the Munis was orevernaturdl, and that no limit 
could be ſet to divine power. By the fame re- 
courſe to miracles or to prophecy, he would 
have anſwered another objection equally fatal to 
his chronological ſyſtem : it is agreed by all, 


that the lawyer a GYAWALCYA was an attend- 


ant on the court of Jaxnaca, whoſe daughter 
S1'TA” was the conſtant, but unfortunate wife 
of the great Ra'MA, the hero of VAL MIc's 
poem; Dot that lawyer himſelf, at the very 
opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names both Para'sarRa and Vya'sa among 
twenty authors, whoſe tracts form the body 
of original Indian law. By the way, ſince 
Vasrsnr' Ha is more than once named in the 
Manaviſanhitd, we may be certain, that the 
laws aſcribed to Mxu, in whatever age they 
might have been firſt promulgated, could not 


have received the form in which we now ſee 
them above three thouſand years ago. 


TH age and functions of Candi lead tocon- 


ſequences yet more intereſting : he was confeſ- 
ſedly the purthita, or officiating prieſt, of 
CxishNA himſelf, who, when only a herdſman's 
boy at Ma? hurs, revealed his divine character to 


GarGa, by running to him with more than ; 
ortal benignity on his countenance, when the 


"prieſt had invoked NARA“ TAN. His daughter 


TI 7 Was 
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was eminent for her piety and her learning, and 
the Brahmans admit, without conſidering the 
conſequence of their admiſſion, that ſhe 1s ths: 
addrefled in the Veda itſelf: Tala urdbwan nd 
va ſamopi, GA ROI, eſha ddityo dyamirdhanan 
tapati, dyd va bhumzn tapati, bhumya ſubhran ta- 
 patt, kecan tapati, antaran tapatyanantaran la- 
bati; or, * That Sun, O daughter of GARGA, 
+ than which nothing is higher; to which no- 
thing! is equal, cult tenz the ſummit of wa 
« ſky; with the ky enlightens the earth ; 
« with the earth enlightens "the lower worlds ; 
oY enlightens the diger worlds; f e 
6 3 worlds ; . mt enlightens the een, 
. 0p. enlightens all beſides the. breaſt.” From 
5 theſe 1 which the Rae cannot 
deny, and from theſe conceſſions, which they 
unanimouſly make, we may reaſonably infer, 
that if Vya'sa was not the compoſer of the 
Vedas, he added at leaſt ſomething of his own 
to the ſcattered fragments of a more ancient 
work, or perhaps to vi looſe traditions which 
he had collected; but whatever be the compa- 
rative antiquity of the Hindu feriptures, we 
may ſafely conclude, that the Mo/aich and Indian 
chronologies are perfectly conſiſtent ; that 
Mzxv, fon of Bxanma', was the 4'dima, or 
fir ft, ereated mortal, and conſequently our 
_ Apam;; that MEN, child of the Sun, was 
Ln with fever others, in a bahitra, ar ca- 


24 . pacious 


5 | 
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pacious ark, from an univerſal deluge, and muſt 
therefore be our Noan ; that HIRANYACA- 
SIPU, the giant with a colin axe, and Vali 
or Bali, were impious and arrogant monarchs, 
and, mot probably, our N1MBReD and BELus; 
5 that the three Ra'Mas, two of whom were "O4 
vincible warriors, and the third, not only va- 
liant 3 in war, but the patron of agriculture and 
wine, which derives an epithet from his name, 
were different repreſentations of the Grecian 
Bacchus, and either the Ra'ma of ſcripture, or 
his colony perſonified, or the Sun, firſt adored 
by his idolatrous family ; that .a conſiderable 
emigration from Chaldea into Greece, Taly, and 
India, happened about twelve centuries before the 
birth of Our Saviour; that SA'CYA, or SISAK, 
about two hundred years after Vya'saA, either 
in perſon or by a colony from Egypt imported 
into this country the mild hereſy of the ancient 
Baudadhas; and that the dawn of true Indian 
hiſtory appears only three or four centuries be- 
fore the Chriſtian era, the preceding ages be. 


ing clouded by allegory or fable. 


As a ſpecimen of that fabling and allego- 
rizing ſpirit which has ever indgced the Brdh- 
mens to diſguiſe their whole ſyſtem of hiſtory, 
chr and religion, I produce a paſſage 
from the Phigavat, which, however ſtrange 
and ridiculous, is very curious in itſelf, and 
cloſely connected with the ſubject of this Eſſay: 
1 


— 
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it is taken from the fifth Scandba, or Section, 
which is written in modulated proſe. There 
are ſome,” ſays the Indian author,“ who, for. 
the purpoſe of meditating intenſely on the 
holy ſon of VASVU D EVA, imagine yon ce- 
s leſtial ſphere to repreſent the figure of that 
© aquatick animal which we call Suma; its 
& head being turned downwards, and its body 
« bent in a circle, they conceive Dhruva, or 
<< the pole ſtar, to be fixed on the point of its 
tail; on the middle part of the tail they fee 
* four ſtars, Prejipati, Agui, Indra, Dherma, 
and on its baſe two others, Dh4«tri and Vid- 
„ hitri: on its rump are the Septarſbis, or 
& ſeven ſtars of the Sacata, or Wain; on its 
back the path of the Sun, called Ajauit' N, or 
the Series of Kids ; on its belly the Ganga of 
„the ſky: Punarvaſu and Puſhya gleam re- 
6 ſpectiuely cn its right and left 1 | 
„% Ardraand Aſlzfha on its right and left feet or 
5 Abhijit and Uttaraſhad*ha in its right 
and left noſtrils; Sravang and Purvãſb Pha 
in its right and left eyes; Dhaniſbt ha and 
v6 Milla on its right and left ears, E ight con- 
4 ſtellations, 8 to the ſummer Inis 
ES 1 Pirvaphalgun, Uttarap' halgund, af 
% ta, Chitro, &i, Viſache, Anurädbd, 
6 wes be conceived in the ribs of its left fide ; 
33 and as many aſteriſms, connected with che = 
2 3 winter 
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winter Solſtice, Mrigatiras, Robin, Crittica, 
Bharand, Afwini, Revat:, Litarabhadrapadd, 
Purvabhadrapada, may be imagined on the 
ribs of its right ſide in an inverſe order: let 


Satabhiſka and Jyëſt t hd be placed on its right 


and left ſhouliers. In its upper jaw 1s 


C6 


„ Agaſtya, in its lower Tama; in its mouth the 
planet Mangala; in its part of generation, 
66 Sana!ſchara ; : on its bump, VHrihaſpati; in 
its breaſt, the Sun; in its heart, 5 3 
in its front, the Moon; in its navel, Usanas ; 
aon its two nipples, the two A/wrnas ; in its 
* aſcending and deſcending breaths, Budha; 


on its throat, Ru; in all its limbs, Cerus, 
or comets; and in its hairs, or briftles, the a 


whole mid of Stars.“ 
11 18 neceflary to remark, that, e a 
the frum+ra be generally deſcribed as the 1. 


hog or por pojſe, which we frequently have ſeen 
playing in the Ganges, yet /u/mar, which ſeems 
derived from the Sanſerit, means in Perſi an a 
large lizard : the paſſage juſt exhibited may ne- 


verthatcls relate to an animal of the cetaceous 


order, and poſſibly to the dolphin of the Ts 


cients. 


Brpors 1 leave the ſphere of the” Hin- 
dus, 1 cannct help mentioning a ſingular fact: 
in the Sanſcrit language, Ricſha means a conſtel- 


lation anda bear, ſo chat M aharcſha may denote 
Fiſher a great bear, or a i great q a/ieriſm. Erymo- 


 logiſts 5 
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logiſts may, perhaps, derive the Megas Arttos of 
the Greeks from an Indian compound ill un- 
derſtood ; but I will only obſerve, with the 
wild American, that a bear with a very long 
rail could never have occurred to the imagination 
of any one who had ſeen the animal. I may 
be permitted to add, on the ſubject of the Indian 
Zodiack, that, if I have erred in a former 
Eſſay, where the longitude of the lunar man- 


ons is computed from the firſt ſtar in our con- 


ſtellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
error by the very learned and ingenious M. 
BaiLLy, who relied, I preſume, on the au- 
thority of M. Ls GenT1L : the origin of the 
Hindu Zodiack, according to the See Sidd- 
hinta, muſt be nearly Y 19*. 21. 54”. in our 
ſphere, and the longitude of Chitra, or the 
Spike, muſt of courſe be 1999. 21'. 54”. from 
the vernal equinox; but, ſince it is difficult by 
that computation to arrange the twenty-ſeven 
manſions and their ſeveral ſtars, as they are de- 
lineated and enumerated in the Retnamala, I 
mult for the preſent ſuppoſe, with M. BaiLLy, 


that the Zodrack of the Hindus had two origins, 


one conſtant and the other variable; and a far- 
ther inquiry into the ſubject muſt be reſerved 
for a ſeaſon of retirement and leiſure. 
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EF evidence bs required to prove that Cheſk a 
was invented by the Hindus, we may be ſa- 
tisfied with the teſtimony of the Perfians ; 
who, though as much inclined as other nations 
to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a fo- 
reign people, unanimouſly agree, that the game 
was imported from the welt of India, together 
with the charming fables of VisHNus ARMAN, 
in the ſixth century of our era. It ſeems to have 
been immemorially known in Hinduſtan by the 
name of Chaturanga, that is, the four anga's, 
or members, of an army, which are ſaid in the 
Amaracoſha to be haſtyaswara? hapadatam, or 
8 elephants, horſes, chariats, and foot-ſfoldrers ; _ 
and in this ſenſe the word is frequently uſed 


by 


/ 


\ 
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by Epick poets in their deſcriptions of real 


armies. By a natural corruption of the pure 

Sanſcrit word, it was changed by the old Per- 
fans into Chatrang ; but the Arabs, who ſoon 
after took poſſeſſion of their country, had nei- 
ther the initial nor final letter of that word in 
their alphabet, and conſequently altered it fur- 
ther into SHatranf, which found its way pre- 
ſently into the modern Perſan, and at length 

into the dialects of India, where the true Bert, 


ration of the name is known only to the 


learned. Thus has a very ſignificant word in the 
ſacred language of the Benn been tranſ- 
formed by ſucceſſive changes into axedrez, 
ſcacchi, echecs, cheſs, and, by a whimſical con- 
currence of circumſtances, given birth to the 
Engliſh word check, and even a name to the 
Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
fimplicity and extreme perfection of rhe game, 
as it is commonly played in Europe and Aſia, 
convince me, that it was invented by one effort 
of ſome great genius; not completed by gra- 


dual improvements, but formed, to uſe the 
phraſe of Italian criticks, by the firſt intention: 


er 0 {ſimple game, ſo exquiſitely con- 
trived, and ſo certainly invented in India, 1 
cannot find any account in the claſſical writings | 
of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, confidently - 
afferted, that . books on Cheſs exiſt in 
this 


I” "ww 
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this country, and, if they can be procured at 
 Banares, they will aſſuredly be ſent to us: at 
preſent I can only exhibit a deſcription of a very 
ancient Indian game of the ſame kind; but 
more complex, and, in my opinion, more mo- 
dern, than the ſimple Cheſs of the Perſians. 
This game is alſo called Chaturanga, but more 
frequently Chatirajt, or the four Kings, ſince 
it is played by four perſons repreſenting as many 
princes, two allied armies combating on each 
ſide: the deſcription is taken from che Bha- ; 
Wiſhya Purdn, in which YUDHISHT'HIR is re- 
preſented converſing with Vya'sa, who. ex- 
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Wo plains at the king's requeſt the form of the fic- 
Wo titious warfare, and the principal rules of it: 


Having marked eight ſquares on all ſides, fays 
the Sage, «« place the red army to the eaſt, the 
green to the ſouth, the yellow to the weſt, 

1 | „and the Black to the north: : let the elephant 

mo 589 ſtand on the left of the king; next to him the 

© *. horſe; then the boat; and, before them all, 

fon foot-ſoldiers; but the boaz muſt be placed 5 

. in the angle of the board,” From this paſ- 

dige it clearly appears, that an army, with 

* ts four anga's, muſt be placed on each fide of 

the board, ſince an elephant could not ſtand, in 
any other poſition, on the 4% hand of each 
Ling; and RaDaa'ca'nt informed me, that 

9 1 board conſiſted, like ours. of 7 xty-four. 
| ſquares, 


* 
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ſquares, half of them occupied by the forces, 
and half vacant: he added, that this game is 
mentioned in the oldeſt law-books, and i that it 
was invented by the wife of Ra'van, King of 
Lanca, in order to amuſe him with an image of 


war, while his metropolis was cloſely beſieged by 


RA MA in the ſecond age of the world. He had 
not heard the ſtory told by FixDAUsI near the 
| Cloſe of the Shahnimah, and it was probably 


carried into Perſia from Canyacuvja by Box zu, 
the favourite phyſician, thence called Vuidya- 


priya, of the great ANu'SHIRAVA'N; but he 


 faid, that the Brahmans of Gaur, or Bengal, 


were once celebrated for ſuperior ſkill in the 
game, and that his father, together with his 


ſpiritual preceptor, JAGANNA'T'H, now living at 
Tribeni, had inſtructed two young Brokmans i in 


all the rules of it, and had ſent chan to Faya- 
nagar at the requeſt of the late R4ja, who had 
liberally rewarded them. A hip, or boat, is 
ſubſtituted, we ſee, in this complex game for 
the ral'h, or armed chariot, which the Benga- 


leſe pronounce 0, and which the Perſians 
changed into 70, whence came the rook of 


ſome European nations; as the vierge and fol 
of the French are ſuppoſed to be corruptions of 


Jerx and fil, the prime minijler and elephant of 


the Perfans and Arabs. It were vain to ſeek an 


etymology of the word rook in the modern Per- 
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ſian language; for, in all the paſſages extracted 


from FIR D AUS and Ja'mr, where roh is con- 
ceived to mean a hero, or 4 fabulous bird, it 
ſignifies, I believe, no more than a cheek oft a 


face: as in the following deſcription of a pro- 
ceſſion in Egypt: when a thouſand youths, 
n eypreſſes, box⸗- trees, and firs, with locks 


« as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and boſoms as 


& delicate, as lilies of the valley, were march; 


( 


3 


ing gracefully along, thou wouldſt have ſaid, 


8 that the new fork was turning his face 
(not as Hype tranſlates the wards, carried 
* n r0kbs) from ſtation to ſtation ;** aid, as to 
the battle of the duwdzdeb rokh, which 
D'HRTBELO ſuppoſes to mean douze preur 


chevaliers, I am ſtrongly inclined to think, 
that the phraſe only ſignifies a combat of twelve 


| perſons face to face, or ſix on a ſide, cannot 
agree with my friend RA DHA AN, that a ſhip. 


is ; properly introduced 1 in this ! imaginary warfare 


inſtead of a chariot, in which the old Indian 
warriours conſtantly fought ; for though the 
king might be ſuppoſed to fit in a car, fo that 
the four anga's would be complete, and though 


it may often be neceſſary in a real campaign to | 


paſs rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on 


the Indian, as it is on the Chineſe cheſs- board/ 


and the intermixture of ſhips with hotſes, „ 


. 


phants, and infantry embattled on a plain, 15 
an 
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an abſurdity not to be defended. The uſe of dice 
may, perhaps, be juſtified in a repreſentation 
of war, in which fortune has unqueſtionably a 
great ſhare, but it ſeems to exclude Cheſs from 
the rank which has been aſſigned to it among 
the ſciences, and to give the game before us the 
appearance of 2957 iP, except that pieces are uſed 
openly, inſtead of cards which are held con- 
| cealed: nevertheleſs we find, that the moves 
in the game deſcribed by Vya'sa were to a 
certain degree regulated by chance; for he 
proceeds to tell His royal pupil, that ee if 

cinque be thrown, the King or a pawn muſt 
be moved; if quatre, the elephant; ; uf; trois, | 
« the horſe ; and if dus, the . 


H then proceeds to the moves: the ling To 


< paſſes freely on all ſides but over one ſquare 
* only; and with the ſame limitation the 
ce 


ward, and kills his enemy through an angle; 
„ the elephant marches in all directions, as far 
« as his driver pleaſes ; the horſe runs obliquely 
« trayerſing three ſquares; and the /21þ goes 
cover two \ ſquares diagonally. The elephant, 
we find, has the powers of our gueen, as we 
are pleaſed to call the miniſter, or general, of 
the Perſians; and the ſhip has the motion of the 
piece to which we give the unaccountable ap- 
pellation of biſhop, but with a reſtriction Which 


muſt greatly leflen his value. Nin 
Tux 


fawn moves, but he advances ſtraight for= 
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Tur bard next exhibits a few general rules 
Pa ſuperficial directions for the conduct of the 


5 game: the pawns and the ſhip both kill and 
„may be voluntarily killed; while the xing, 


e the elephant, and the horſe may ſlay the foe, 


but cannot expoſe themſelves to be flain. 
Let each player preſerve his own forces with 


extreme care, ſecuring his king above all, 
66 


and not facrificing a ſuperior, to keep an in- 
“ ferior, piece.” Here the commentator on 


the Puran obſerves, that the Horſe, who has 
the choice of eight moves from any central po- 
ſſition, muſt be preferred to the ſhip, who has 
only the choice of four; but this argument 
would not have equal weight in the common 


game, where the b;/hop and tower command a 


whole line, and where a 4night is always of leſs 


value than a rer in action, or the biſhop of that 
fide on which the attack is begun. It-is by 


« the overbearing power of the elephant, that 


the King fights | boldly ; let the whole army, 
© therefore, be abandoned, in order to fecure 
the elephant: the &ing muſt never place one 
«© elephant before another, according to the rule 
e of Go'TaMa, unleſs he be compelled by want 
*« of room, for he would thus commit a dan- 


«6 gerous fault; and if he can ſlay one of two 
Ss 


hoſtile elephants, he muſt deſtroy that on his. 


80 left hand. 5 The laſt rule 1 1s extremely ob- 


ſeure; 


1 


* 
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ſcure; but, as GO ANA Was an illuſtrious 


lawyer and philoſopher, he would not have 
condeſcended to leave directions for the game of 


Chaturanga, if it had not been held in great 


eſtimation by the ancient Sages of India. 
ALL that remains of the page, which was 


copied for me by RA DHA CA NT and ex plained | 
by him, relates to the ſeveral modes in which : 
a partial ſucceſs or complete victory may be ob- 
tained by any one of the four players; for we 


ſhall ſee, that, as if a diſpute had ariſen between 


two allies, one of the kings may aſſume the 
command of all the forces, and aim at ſepatate 
conqueſt. Firſt ; © When any one king has 

placed himſelf on the ſquare of another king, 
which advantage is called Smhaſana, or the 


% 


„ throne, he wins a ſtake; which! is doubled, 
46 
4 ſeixes his place; and, if he can ſeat him- 


cc 


ly; If he can occupy ſucceſſively the 


98 
4 the ſtake is doubled, if he kill the laft of the 


the ſtake is quadrupled. 15 Thus, as the com- 


mentator remarks, in a real warfare, a king 


As. may 


if he kill the adverſe monarch, when he 


ſelf on the throne of his ally, he takes the 
command of the whole army.” Second- 


thrones of all the three princes, he obtain 
the victory, which is named Chaturdj?, and 


three, juſt before he takes poſſeſſion of his 
6: 3 but if he kill him on his throne, 
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may is conſidered as victorious, when he ſeizes 
the metropolis of his adverſary; but if he can 
deſtroy his foe, he diſplays greater heroiſm, and 


relieves his people from any further ſolicitude. 
Both in gaining the Sinhaſana and the Cha- 
40 tulrcid, ſays VYa'sA, the ling muſt be ſup- 


6 
« 


Md 


ported by the elephants or by all the forces 
united.“ Thirdly ; When one player has. 
his own #ing on the board, but the king of 


K 


&« his partner has been taken, he may re- 
„„ 


* place his captive ally, if he can ſeize both 


the adverſe kings; or, if he cannot effect 
their capture, he may exchange his ing for 
cone of them, againſt the general rule, and thus 
0 


* 


redeem the allied prince, *who will ſupply his 
place.” This advantage has the name of 


a 


Nripdcri iſhta, or, 7 recovered by the king ; ; and the 
Nuaucdcriſota ſeems to be analogous to it, but 
confined to the caſe of ſhips. Fourthly % If 


a pawn can march to any ſquare on the op- 
4c 


poſite extremity of the board, except that 


of the fing, or that of the hip, he aſſumes 


* 


Whatever power belonged to that ſquare: 


* and this promotion is called Shatpada, or 
C 


on 


the f ſtrides.” Here we find the rule, 
with a ſingular exception, concerning the ad- 
vancement of pawns, which often *occalions 
a moſt intereſting. ſtruggle at our common 


chels, and which bas furniſhed the poets and 


it T 7 maoraliſts 
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moralifts of Arabia arid Perfia with many lively 
reflectious on human life. It appears; that 
„this privilege of Shat/padd was not allowable, 


& in the opinion of Go TAMA, wheii a player 
had three paws on the board; but, when 
4% only one pawn ind one ſhip renhined, the 
66. pawn might advance even to the ſquare of a 
king or a ſhip, and aſſume the power of 
either.“ Fifthly ; 0 According to the Rict- 
„ ſhaſa's, or giants (that is, the people of 
Lancd, where the game was invented), there 


could be neither victory not defeat, if a ing 


were left on the plain without force : 1 4 

1 ſituation which they named Cacocdſpt ha. ö 

Sixthly; If three ſhips happen to meet, and the 
fourth. ſhip can be brought up to them in the 
remaining angle, this has the name of Yrihan- 
% 7nauca; and the player of the foutth ſeizes all 
* the others.” Two or three of the remaining 


eouplets are ſo dark, either from an error in the 
manuſcript or frren the antiquity of the lan- 
guage, that I could not underſtand the Pan- 
dit's explanation of them, and ſuſpect that they 


gave even him very indiſtinct ideas; but it 


would be eaſy, if it were worth while, to play 


at the game by the preceding rules; and a little 


practice would, perhaps, make the whole in- 
delligible. One circumſtance, in this extract 
from the Purdn, ſeems very ſurprizing: all 


Aa 2 © games 
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games of hazard are poſitively forbidden by 
Mzxv,. yet the game of Chaturanga, in which 
dice are uſed, is taught by the great Vya'sa 
| himſelf, whoſe law- tract appears with that of 
Go rAMA among the eighteen books which 
form the Dbermaſi iſtra ; but as RA DHA CAN 
and his preceptor JaGANNA' T'H are both em- 
ployed by Government in compiling a Digeſt of 
Indian laws, and as both of them, efpecially | 
the venerable Sage of Tribeni, underſtand the 
game, they are able, I preſume, to aſſign rea- 
ſons, why it ſhould have been excepted from 
the general prohibition, and even openly taught 
by a ancient and modern Brabmans. 


ois 


———— — — 
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* 


OF THE 


© H I N E 4 * 


HE Filer of China to our 1 ter. 


ritories, from the capital of which there 
are not more than fix hundred miles to the pro- 


' vince of Yu'na'n, muſt neceflarily draw our 


attention to that moſt ancient and wonderful 


Empire, even if we had no commercial inter. 


courſe with its more diſtant and maritime 


provinces; and the benefits that might be de- 


rived from a more intimate connexion with a 


nation long famed for their uſeful arts and for 


the valuable productions of their country, are 


too apparent to require any proof or illuſtra- 


tion. My own inclinations and the courſe of 


my ſtudies lead me rather to conſider at preſent 
their /aws, politicks, and morals, with which 


their general literature is 1 blended, than 
| Aa 5 3 their 
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0 merely intellectual could not be expreſſed by 
+. thoſe figures, the grammarians of China 
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their manufactures and trade; nor will I ſpars 
either pains or expence to procure tranſlations 
of their moſt approved /aw-traFs, that I may 
return to Europe with diſtin& ideas, drawn 
from the fountain-head, of the wiſeſt Aſalick 
legiſlation. It will probably be a long time be- 
fore accurate returns can be made to my in- 
quiries concerning the Chineſe Laws ; and, in 
the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
diſpleaſed to know, that a tranſlation of a moſt 
venerable and excellent work may be expected 
from Canton through the kind aſſiſtance of an 
5 ineſtimable correſpondent. ; 


ACCORDING to a Chineſe Writer, nanted Lr : 


Yao PING, the ancient characters uſed in 
« his country were the outlines of viſible Ob. 
jects earthly and celeſtial ; but, as things 


8 


3 contrived to repreſent the various operations 
of the ming by metaphors drawn from the 
; productions of nature: thus the idea of 
roughneſs and of rotundity, of motion and 
N were conveyed to the eye by ſigns re- 
: preſenting a mountain, the ſky, a river and 
the earth; the figures of the ſun, the moon, 


and the ſtars, differently combined, ſtood for 


ſmoothneſs and ſplendour, for any thing art- 
fully wrought, or woven with delicate work. 
manſhip; 


„ 


. 
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many other qualities, were painted in cha- 
racters taken from clouds, from the firma- 
ment, and from the vegetable part of the 
creation ; the different ways of moving, agi= 
© lity and ſlowneſs, idleneſs and diligence, 
were expreſſed by various inſects, birds, fiſh, 
and quadrupeds: in this manner paſſions | 
and ſentiments were traced by the pencil, 
and ideas not ſubje& to any ſenſe were exhi- 
bited to the ſight ; until by degrees new com- 
binations were niverited, new expreſſions ad- 
« ded; the characters deviated imperceptibly 
from their primitive ſhape, and the Chineſe 
+ language became not only clear and forcible, 
but rich and elegant in the higheſt degree.” 
- 0 this language, ſo ancient ai ſo wonder- 
, fully compoſed, are a multitude- of books 
abounding in uſeful, as well as agreeable, know- 
ledge ; but the higheſt claſs confiſts of Five 
works ; ; one of which, at leaſt, every Chineſe 
who aſpires to literary honours muſt read 
again and again, until he poſſeſs it perfectly. | 
Tux firſt is purely Hiſtorical, containing annals 
of the Empire from the #2vs thouſand-three hun- 
dred-thirty ſeventh year before CuRISTü: it is 
entitled Sul KING, and a verſion of it has been 
publiſhed in France; to which country we are 
5 indebted for the moſt authentick and moſt valu- 
A4 ablo 


2 K, 


a 


* 
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= able ſpecimens of Chineſe Hiſtory and Litera- 


ture, from the compoſitions which. preceded 


thoſe of Hoe R, to the poetical works. of the 
preſent Emperor, who ſeems to be a man of 
the brighteſt genius and the mpſt amiable affec- 


tions. We may ſmile, if we pleaſe, at the levity 


of che French, as they laugh without ſcruple 


at our ſeriouſneſs ; : but let us not ſo far under» 


« of 


value our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny 
them their juſt commendation, or to relax 
our efforts in that noble ſtruggle, by which 

alone we can preſerve our own eminence. | 


Tun Second Claſſical work of the Chineſo 


contains three hundred Odes, or ſhort Poems, 
in praiſe of ancient ſoyereigns and legiſlators, 
or deſcriptive of ancient manners, apd recom- 


mending an imitation of them in the diſcharge 
of all publick and dameſtick duties: they 


abound in wiſe maxims, and excellent precepts, 


K 


their whole doctrine, according to Cun-ſu-tſy, 
in the Lu'nyv' or Moral eee, being 
reducible to this grand rule, that we ſhould 
not even entertain a thought of any thing 
baſe or culpable; but the copies of the 


c 


Sur' KinG, for that is the title of the book, 


are ſuppoſed to have been much disfigured, 


ſince the time of that great Philoſopher, 
by ſpurious paſſages and exceptionable interpo- 
lations ; ; and the ftyle of the Poems is in ſome 


parts 
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farts too metaphorieal, while the brevity E 
other parts renders them obſcure; though 


many think even this obſcurity ſublime and ve- 


nerable, like that of ancient cloyſters and tem- 


5 po” * ſhedding, as Mir.Ton expreſſes it, a 
Aim religious hight.” There is another paſſage 
in the Lu'nyo”, which deſerves to be ſet down! 
at length: Why, my ſons, do you not 
ſtudy the book of Odes? If we creep on 
+ the ground, if we lie uſeleſs and inglorious, 
6 hole poems will raiſe us to true glory: in 
8 


them we ſee, as in a mirror, what may beſt 
2 


K * 


and abroad to our prince; they inſtruct us 
alſo delightfully in the various productions of 
nature.“ Haſt thou ſtudied, ſaid the Phi- 
loſopher to his fon PE Vu, the firſt of the 
n hundred Odes on the nuptials of Prince 


2 | — * 2 * 2 4 


6 
6 
£ 
f3 
6.” 


ſome, if we give credit to the Chineſe annals, 


become us, and what will be unbecoming 5 
by their influence we ſhall be made ſocial; 
affable, benevolent ; for, as muſick combines 
ſounds in juſt melody, ſo the ancient poetry 
tempers and compoſes our paſſions : the Odes 
teach us our duty to our parents at home, 


 Ve'nva'm and the virtuous Tar SS? He : 
who ſtudies them not, reſembles a man with 
his face againſt a wall, unable to advance a 
ſtep in virtue and wiſdom.” Moſt of thoſe 
Odes are near throe thouſand years old, and 


confide rabl 1 


1 
LY 
i} 


PPP 


e 


* 5 · Eee. 


„ 3 3 
© Its green reeds how luxuriant ! how luxuriant ! 
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| conſiderably older; ; but others are ſomewhat 
more recent, having been compoſed under the 
later Emperors of the third family, called 
SHEU. The work is printed in four volumes; 


and, towards the end of the firſt, we find the 


Ode, which Ccur LET has accurately tranſlated 
at the beginning of the TA“HIO, or Great 
5 Science, where it is finely amplified by the 
Philoſopher; I produce the original from the 
Sur KIS itſelf, and from the book, in which 
it is cited, together with a double verſion, one 
5 verbal and ahother metrical ; the only method 
of doing juſtice to the poetical compoſitions of 
the Afatichs. It is a panegyrick on 'Vvcv'n, 
Prince of Guey | in the province of Honang, who 
| died, near a century old, in the zhirteenth year 


of the Emperor PINGVANG, ſeven hundred and 


8 isi y ix years before the birth of CHRIST, or 


one hundred und forty-eight, according to Sir 


Tsaac NEwToN, after the taking of Troy; ſo 
that the Chineſe Poet might have been con- 
temporary with HEes10D and Hom, or at 
| leaſt muſt have written the Ode before the 
| Jhad and Odyſſey were carried into Greece * 
Lycux Gus. 


Tas verbal tranſlation of the thirty-rwo Ofi 


Zia! characters; is t this; 


3 1 2 2 | 4: | : CG va 
. Behold yon 8 9 the river Kr ; 
; 6 


© Thus 
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91 11-42 


c Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues; 


EC. 2 RI: me - 

s Asa carver, as a filer, of 1 ivory, 

„ SR 9 | 
As a PRONE as a poliſher, of . 


„ O how elate and fagacious | ! 0 how dauntleſs and compoſed} 5 


23 


7 24 
"0 How worthy of fame! How worthy of reverence! 


23 27 28 256 


5 We have a 1 5 adorned with virtues, 5 


BP. „. 
6 Whom to the end a time we can not forget,” 


THE PARAPHR AS E. 


Behold, what's yon blue riet glides 

Along the laughing WV 
5 Light reeds bedeck its verdant ſides, 
And rolick3 in the gale: 5 


: 80 Mines our Prince! ! In bright array | 
The Virtues round him wait; 
| And ſweetly ſmile th' auſpicious day, 
That rais'd Him o'er our State, 


As plianthands in ſhapes refin'd. 
Richiv'ry carve and ſmoothe, 5 
His Laws thus mould each ductile mind, _ 


"And every paſſion ſoothe. 


As gems are taught by patient art 
In ſparkling ranks to beam, 
With Manners thus he forms the heart, 
And ſpreads a gen'ral gleam. 


What ſoft, yet awful dignity! 
What meek, yet manly, grace! 
What ſweetneſs dances in his eye, 
And bloſſoms in his face 


* 
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80 mines our TM ! A ſky-born crow. 
Of Virtues round him blaze: 

Ne er ſhall Oblivion's murky cloud 
Obſcure his deathleſs 3 


Tur prediction of the Poet bas hitherto been 


atcompliſhed 3 but he little imagined, that his 
. compoſition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and 


by the natives of e o remote from 1 
own. | 


In the tenth leaf of the Tx Hio a beautiful 


Wes e is quoted from another Ode in the 
S8 uI KING, which deſerves to be exhibited ir in 
the ſame form with the preceding : : 


"© The peach-tre, how fair! wh "graceful! 


© Its leaves, how toning? 1 how pleaſant ! EE 
10 | 

c Such i is a " bride, when he enters her bridegroom 5 hel, 
13 14 15 


. And yas due attention to her wick family.” 


| The ſimile may thus be rendered 


Gay child of Spring, the gien 5 queen, 5 
Von peach- tree charms the roving ſight: 
"is fragrant leaves how richly green! 
Its bloſſoms how divinely bright! 


80 foftly ſmiles the blooming bride 
By love and conſcious Virtue led 
O'er her new manſion to preſide, 


And placid joys around her ſpread, 
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Tux next leaf exhibits a e of a dif. 
| ferent nature, rather ſublime than agreeable, 
and Conraying rather c cenſure than praiſe x 


© how horridly impends yon { PRA. mountain 
| Yes rocks i in how vaſt, how rude a heap ' 
Thus oily thou frteſt, 0 miniſter of IN; 

"oj All the people look up to thee with dread. 


Which may be thus paraphraſed : | 


| See, where yon crag s imperious hei ght 
Ihe ſunny highland crowns, - T 
Ws hideous as the brow of night, 45 
Above the torrent frowns! 


5 80 ſcowls the Chief, whoſe wil is law, 

| Regardleſs of our ſtate; 

While millions gaze with EPL 
With fear allied to hate. . 


I was a very ancient practice in China to 


paint or engrave moral ſentences and approved 


verſes on . 5 in conſtant uſe; as the ods 


Renew THYSELF* DAILY were inſcribed on 


the baſon of the Emperor Taxo, and the poem 
of Kiewn Loxe, who is now on the throne, in 


praiſe of tea, has been publiſhed on a ſet of por- 


celain cups; and, if the deſcription juſt cited 
of a ſelfiſh and inſolent ſtateſman were, in the 


ſame manner, conſtantly preſented to the eyes 
and attention of rulers, it might produce ſome 


benefit 


— ä —— ng * —_— 
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benefit to their ſubjects and to themſelves 5 
eſpecially if the comment of TsEM Tsv, who 
may be called the Xenormon, as Cun Fw 


Tsu“ was the SockATEs, and Mx Tsv the 
 PLaTo, of China, were added to illustrate 
and enforce it. 


Ix the reſt of the thres hundred Odes be: 4 


lar to the ſpecimens adduced by thoſe great mo- 
kllaliſts in their works, which the French have 
made publick, I ſhould be very ſolicitous to 

- procure our nation the honour of bringing to 
light the ſecond claffical book of the Chindſe. 

T he. third, called YExinG, or the book of 


Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, 
the HERMES of the Eaſt, and conſiſting of right 
lines variouſly diſpoſed, is hardly intelligible to 


the moſt learned Mandarins; and Cun Fu“ 


Ts v' himſelf, who was prevented by death from 
accompliſhing his deſign of elucidating it, was 
diſſatisfied with all the interpretations. of the 
earlieſt commentators. As to the ih, or LIkI, 


which that excellent man compiled from 


old monuments, it conſiſts chiefly of the Chi. 
nueſe ritual, and of tracts on Moral Duties; but 
the fourth, entitled CHuxs CIEu, or Spring and 
Autumn, by which the ſame incomparable 
writer meaned the flour i ging ſtate of an Empire 
under a virtuous monarch, and the fall of king- 


doms 
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doms under bad governors, mult be an intereſt- 
ing work in every nation. The powers, hows 
ever, of an individual are fo limited, and the 
field of knowledge is fo vaſt, that I dare not 

Promiſe. more, than to procure, if any exer- 
tions of mine will avail, a complete tranſlation 
of the Sur KinG, together with an authentick 
abridgement of the Chineſe laws, civil and eri- 
minal. A native of Canton, whom I knew 
ſome years ago in England, and who paſſed his 
firſt examinations with credit in his way to li- 
terary diſtinctions, but was afterwards allured 
from the purſuit of learning by a proſpe& of 
ſucceſs in trade, has favoured me with the 
Three Hundred Odes in the original, together 
with the Lu'Nvv”', a faithful verſion of which 
was publiſhed at Paris near a century ago; but 
he ſeems to think, that it would require three 
or four years to complete a tranſlation of them; 
and Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the 
Chimeſe, to whom he has acceſs, poſſe fo leifure 
and perſeverance enough for ſuch a taſk; yet he 
hopes, with the aſſiſtance of WHANG AToNG, 
to ſend me next ſeaſon ſome of the poems 
_ tranſlated into Enghſh, A little encouragement 
would induce this young Chineſe to viſit India, 
and ſome of his countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany kim; but, though conſiderable ad- 
vantage 


165 
vantage to the public, as well as to letters, 
might be reaped from the knowledge and in ge- 
nuity of ſuch emigrants, yet we maſt wait for 
a time of greater national wealth and proſperity» 
before ſuch a meaſure can be formally recom- 


mended by us to our patrons at the helm of 
=. government, DS As 
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DISSERTATION XIII. 


ON TH E 


or THE 


INDIAN ZODIACK. 


| ENGAGE to Das an opinion (which the 
learned and induftrious M. MonTucLa A 
ſeems to treat with extreme contempt), that the 


Indian diviſion of the Zodiack was not borrowed 


| from the Greeks or Arabs, but, having been 


known in this country from time immemorial, 
and being the ſame in part with that uſed by 


other nations of the old Hindu race, was pro- 


bably invented by the firſt progenitors of that 


race before their diſperſion. ** The Indians, he 
fſays, have two diviſions of the Zodiack; one, 
like that of the Arabs, relating to the moon, 
and conſiſting of #awenty-ſeven equal parts, by 
which they can tell very nearly the hour of 


6 


* 


6c 
. 


$4 


* the night; another relating to the ſun, and, 
$ 


like ours, containing twelve ſigns, to which 


= | they 
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they have given as many names, correſpond. 
« ing with thoſe which we have borrowed 
& from the Greeks.” All that is true; but he 
adds It is highly probable that they received 
them at ſome tithe or another by the inter- 
vention of the Arabs ; for no man, ſurely, 


„ can perſuade himſelf, that it is the ancient 
„ diviſion of the Zodiack formed, according 
to ſome authors, by the forefathers of man- 
4 kind, and ſtill prefervedamong the Hindus.” 
| Now I undertake to prove, that the Indian Zo- 
diack was not borrowed mediately or directly 
from the Arabs or Greeks ; and fince the ſolar 
düiviſion of it in India is the fame in ſubſtance. 
with that uſed in Greece, we may reaſonably 
conclude, that both Greeks and Hindus received 
it from an older nation, who firſt gave names ta 
the luminaries of heaven, and from: whom both 
Greeks and Hindus, as their ſimilarity in lan- 
guage and religion fully evinces, had a common 
defecnt. 

Tux ſame writer afterwards i intimates, that 
* the time when Indian Aſtronomy received 
«©. jts moſt conſiderable improvement, from 
© which it has now, as he imagines, wholly 
„ declined, was either the age when the 
$ Arabs, hs eſtabliſhed e ee in Perſa 
and Sogdiana, had a great intercourſe with 
the Hindus, or that when the ſucceſſors of 
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* CIHIEN GTZ undted both Arabs and Hindus un- 
% ger one vaſt dominion.” It is not the object | 


of this eſſay to correct the hiſtorical errors in 
the paſſage laſt cited, nor to defend the aſtro- 
nomers if India from the charge of groſs igno- 


rance in regard to the figure of the earth ad the 


diſtances of the heavenly bodies; a charge, 
which MoxrucLA very boldly makes on the 


authority, J believe, of Father Soucikr: I will 
only remark, that, in our converſations with 


the Pandits, we mult never confound the ſyſ- 


tem of the Jyautiſbicas, or mathematical aſtro- 
nomers, with that of the Paurdnicas, or poe- 
tical fabuliſts ; - for to ſuch a confuſion alone 7 
muſt we impute the many miſtakes of Euro- 


peans on the ſubject of Indian ſcience. A ve- 
nerable mathematician of this province, named 
RAMAC¹AN DRA, now in his eightieth year, 


viſited me lately at Criſbnansgar, and part of 


his diſcourſe was ſo applicable to the inquiries 


which I was then making, that, as ſoon as he 
left me, I committed it to writing. The 
Paurinics, he ſaid, will tell you, that our earth 


ur 


© js a plane figure ſtudded with eight. moun- 
© tains, and 8 by ſeven Fes of milk, 


„ nectar, and other fluids 3 that the part which 


„we inhabit, is one of ſeven iſlands, to which 
„ eleven ſmaller iſles are ſubordinate; that a 


% God, riding on a huge elephant, guards each 
6 of the eight gens: and that a mountain of 


B b 2 - geld 


* 
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N 


gold riſes and gleams in the centre; ; but we 

believe the earth to be ſhaped like a Calenda 
4 fruit, or ſpheroidal, and gs only four 
« oceans of ſalt water, all which we name from 
(( 


«< the four cardinal points, and in which are 
£6 


6 


os 


* many great peninſulas with innumerable 
iflands : they will tell you, that a dragon's 
cc 


head ſwallows the moon, and thus cauſes an 
“ eclipſe; but we know, that the ſuppoſed 
head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
nodes, or points formed by interſections of the 
„ ecliptick and the moon's orbit; in ſhort, 
< they have imagined a ſyſtem which- exiſts. 
only in their faney; - but we conſider nothing 
das true without ſuch evidence as cannot be 
1 5 queſtioned.” I covld not perfectly under- 
ſtand the old Gyrnoſophiſt, when he told me, 
that the Rdſichacra, or Circle of Signs (for ſo he 
called the Zodiack), was like a Dhuftira flower; 
meaning the Datura, to which the Sanſcrit 
name has been ſoftened, and the flower of 
' which is conical, or ſhaped like a funnel : at firſt 
I thought, that he alluded to a projection of the 
W den on the plane of the colure, and 3 
the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator; 
but a younger aſtronomer named Vina' Ac, 
who came afterwards to ſee me, aſſured me 
that they meant only the circular mouth of 
the funnel, or the baſe of the cone, and that it 
TE was 
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was uſual among their ancient writers to bor- 
ro from fruits and flowers their appellations of 


ſeveral plane and ſolid figures. 
From the two Bramans whom TI have juſt 


named, I learned the following curious particu- ö 


lars; and you may depend on my accuracy in 


repeating them, ſince I wrote them in their pre- 
ſence, and corrected what 1 had written, un 8 


they pronounced it perfect. e 
Tux divide a great circle, as we do, into 


| three hundred and ſixty degrees, called 3 
them anſas or portions; of Thien they, like 


us, allot thirty to each of che twelve ſigus! in 
this order: : 


Vriſba, the Bull. 8. Yrifhchica, the Scorpion. 

_ Aithuna, the Pain - Dhanus, the Bow: 
. Carcata, the Crab:  Macara, the Sea-Monſter. 

Sinha the Lion. | Cumbha, the Ewer. 

Cum, the Virgin. 8 2. Mina, the Fiſh. ” 


Tas figures of the 1 alterifins, thus de- 
Fan with reſpect to the ſun, are ſpeci- 


fied by SRI PETI, author of the Retnamdla, in 
 Sanſerit verſes ; which I produce, as my 
vouchers, in the original, with a verbal tranfla- | 


tion: 


| Meſhiday6 nima saminariipi, 
Vinägadadhyam mit'hunam nriyugmam, 
Pradipasasye dadhati carabhyam 
Nävi st'hità varini canyacaiv a. 
Tulã tulabhrit pretimanapanir 
'  Dhanur dhanushman hayawat paringah, 
"WD 23 Mrigananah 
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Mrigananah syin macarö't'ha cumbhah 
Scandhè ners rictagha'tam dadhänah, 

Anyanyapuchch'habhimuChs hi minah 
_ Matsyadwayam ſwast halachärinömi. . 


Dy Taz ram, bull, crab, lion, and ſearpion, 


% Nind and a youth wielding a mace : the vir- 


-" 66 


have the figures of thoſe five animals reſpec- 
cc 


tively : the pair are a damſel playing on a 


gin ſtands on a boat in water, holding in one 


cc 


OO 


"us 
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ce 


hand a lamp, i in the other an ear of ricecorn : 
the balance is held by a 1 with a 


* weight in one hand: the bow, by an archer, 
W hoſe hinder parts are like thoſe of a horſe: 
the ſea-monfter has the face of an antelope : 
the exwer is a waterpot borne on the ſhoulder 


of a man, who empties it: the ſiſh are two, 
46 


with their heads turned to each other's tails; 
and all theſe are ſuppoſed to be 1 in ſuch places 


as ſuit their ſeveral natures.” 
To each of the 7wenty- ti lunar ſtations, 
which they call nas/batras, they allow thirteen 


anſas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 


minutes ; and their names appear in the order of 


the ſigns, but without any regard to the figures 


Arigaſiras. AMagha, Swat. 


of them : 
Arwini. Ard. Piirva p'halgunj. 
| Bharani, Punarvaſu. Urtarap'balguni. 
Ciriticd. Puſbya. Haſta, 
Roöhini. 9. Asleſha, Chbitrd. 


Viſuc hi 
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Viſac ha. Pürvaſba dh. Satabhiſnd. | 

_ Anuradha; Uttaraſhadha; Pürva bhadrapadi. 

18. Fyihtha Bravani, Uttarabhadrapadä. 
Mila, Dhanishtä. 27% en. 


BETWEEN the twenty- firſt 2d kwenty⸗le⸗ 


wid conſtellations, we find in the plate three 
ſtars called Abbjjit 3 but they are the laſt quar- 
ter of the aſteriſm immediately preceding, or the 


latter Ahar, as the word is commonly. pro- 


nounced. A complete revolution of the moon, 15 
with reſpe&t to the ſtats, being made in twenty= 
ſeven days, odd hours, minutes, and ſeconds, 

and perfect exactneſs being either not attained by 
the Hindus, or not required by them, they fixed 

on the number twenty-ſeven, and inſerted A. 
 bjjit for ſome aſtrological purpoſe in their nup- 


tial ceremonies. The drawing, from which the 


plate was engraved *, ſeems intended to repreſent 


the figures of the twenty-ſeven conſtellations, 


together with Aöhijit, as they are deſcribed in 
three ſtanzas by the author of the Retnamdli : | 


"Fo Turagathic/haſadricſham yoniripam cſhuribhamy 
Saca'tafamam athainaſy6ttamangena tulyam, 
Manigrihasara chacrabhani Salopamam bham, 
Sayanaſadrisamanyachchatra paryancarupam: 

2 Haſticirayutam cha mauCticaſamam 


chinyat pravalopantam, 
Dhriſhyam t6rana ſanriibham balinibham, 


fatcundalabham param ; 


4 The different compartments of the plate alluded. to; 


are ſo nminutely deſeribed in the ſubſequent page, that 
it is thought unneceſſary to annex it. 


8 e 8 


SS 
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Crudhyatcefarivicramena ſadrisam, 
 S8ayyalamanam param, 

Anyad dentivilãſavat fthitamatah 
sringãtacavyacti bham. 

3 Trivicramibham cha mridangariipam, 
Vrittam tatonyadyamalibhwayabham, | 
Paryancarũpam murajanucaram, 
Om e 


| 40 A HoRSE's head; ; yoni or r haga ; a razors 
a wheeled carriage ; the head of an antelope; 
a gem; a houſe; an atrow ; a wheel ; an- 


other bouſe ; 1 4 bedſtead : another bedſtead ; 
a hand; a pearl; a piece of coral; a el 


toon of leaves; an oblation to the Gods ; Z 
& rich ear-ring; the tail of a fierce lion; + 


couch; the: tooth of a wanton clephant, 


. near which is the kernel of the gringataca 
nut; the three footſteps of VisHNU; a ta- 


bor; a circular jewel; a two - faced image; 


e couch; and a ſmaller ſort of Aber . 
ſuch are the figures of Afwin} and the reſt in 
the circle of Wer conſtellations.” _ 
Tux Hindu draughtſman has very ill repre- 
| ſented moſt of the figures; and he has tranſ- 
poſed the two Aſbürds as will as the two Bha- 


 drapads; but his figure of Abhijit, which looks 


like our ace of hearts, has a reſemblance to the 
kernel of the trapa, a curious water-plant de- 
ſcribed in a ſeparate eflay. In another Sanſcrit 


book the . of the lame conſtellatigns are 
thus varied : 


A horſe's 
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A horſe's head. A ſtraight tail. A conch. 
Yoni or bhaga. T wo ſtars S. to N. A winnowing fan. 
Aﬀame. Two, N. to S. Another, 
A waggon. A hand. An arrow. 
A cat's paw. A pearl. A bor, 
One bright ſtar. Red ſaffron, A circle of ſtars. 
A bow. - A feſtoon. A ſtaff for burdens. 


A child's pencil. A ſnake. The beam ofa balance 
9. A dog's tail. 18. A boar's head. #7. A fiſh. 


FROM ewes of the aſteriſms juſt Se 


15 rated are derived the names of the twelve In- 


Zian months in the uſual form of patronymicks ; 
for the Pauranics, who reduce all nature to a 
ſyſtem of emblematical mythology, ſuppoſe a 
celeſtial nymph to preſide over each of the con- 


| ſtellations, and feign that the God So'Ma, or 


Lunus, having wedded twelve of them, became 


the father of twelve Genii, or months, who are 
named after their ſeveral mothers; but the 


Jyauliſbicas aſſert, that, when their lunar year 
was arranged by former aſtronomers, the moon 


Was at the full in each month on the very day 
when it entered the nacſhatra, from which that 
month is denominated. The manner in which 


the derivatives are formed, will beſt appear by 


a compariſon of the months: with their ſeveral 
| conſtellations : 2 


r . Pauſha. 
r Maägha. 
. Margasirſha, | Philguna. By 


Chaitra, 
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| Chaitra. .- : Affſhara 
"8, Vaiſac'ha. Sravana. 


Jyaiſhrha, | 12. Bhadra, 


Taz third month is alſo called A grab yana 


(whence the common word Agran is corru og | 


from another name of Mrigasiras. 


| NorTHinG can be more ingenious than the 
memorial verſes, in which the Hindus have 4a 
cuſtom of linking together a number of ideas 
otherwiſe unconnected, and of chaining, as it 
were, the memory by a regular meaſure: thus 
by putting feeth for chirtyetww Rudra for 
ckleven, ſeaſon for ſix, arrow or element for five, 
| ocean, Veda, or age, for four, Ra'ma, fire, or 


quality, for three, oye, or CMA RA, for two, 


in each of the twenty-ſeven aſteriſms: 


Vabni tri ricwiſhu gunẽndu wann 
Bäanäswinétra sara bhücu'yugäbdhirämäh, 
| Rudribdhirimagunavedasats dwiyugmaz 
Dents budhairsbhihitih cramas6 bhatdrih, 


Tur is: three, three, ſix ; five, three, 
= one; four, three, ſive; five, two, two ; 


e five, one, one; ; four, four, three ; eleven, 


© four and three; three, four, handed; two, 


% two, 1 i : thus have the ſtars of the 


* lunar conſtellations, in order as they appear, 


25 been numbered by the wiſe.” 


— ———— ——＋ß“˙j——— Ps PPAR 


and earth or moon for one, they have compoſed 
four lines, which expreſs the number of ſtars 


5 


i 
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Ir the ſtanza was correctly repeated to me, 


the 7wo Aſharas are conſidered as one aſteriſm, 


and Abhijit as three ſeparate ſtars ; but I ſuſpect 
an error in the third line, becuuſo dwibina, or 
two and five, would ſuit the metre as well as 
bahirama; and becauſe there were only three 
Vada's in the early age, when, it is probable, 
the ſtars were enumerated and the technica] 


. 


Two lunar ſtations, or manſ Fons, and a quar- | 

ter are co-extenſive, we ſee, with one ſign; 
and nine ſtations correſpond with four figns : 
by counting, therefore, thirteen degrees an g 
twenty minutes from the firſt ſtar in the head of 
the Ram, inclufively, we find the whole ex- _ 
tent of A/win, and ſhall be able to aſcertain © 


the other ſtars with ſufficient accuracy : but 


firſt let us exhibit a comparative table of both 
Zodiacꝶs, denoting the manſions, as in the Va- 
runes almanack, by the firſt letters or ſyllables 


of their names: 


Moxrus. 


— * 
— — —— 2 
— 
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* a een. Manrons, . 
Aſwin Meh. Fat + bh + 
Cärtic IVriſm 4 
| * Bun F 
: Pauſh Carcit 4. * 
= 


; Migh 1 F 
Philgun Canyd | | av : 
3 ron e 
Voaiſach 1; j Vriſchic 8. TE L 4 1 


WITS JP fend + pb + 

; Aſhär Macar 1 +8 "4a; 
Sravan 1 7 = + „ +2 
| Bhadr 3 Min 12. 1 fi 


iu 


: io * 4 —+r.27: 


Maes we may readily know the ſtars in 
each manſion, as they follow in order: . 


LVNAR . 3 
5 Manszons.  ASTERISMS, =» SPARE: N 
95 Aſwini. Ram. Three, inand near the head: 
Bharani. — _ Three, in the tail. 
Criticaà, 8 Six, of the Pleiads. 
Röhini. — Five, in the head and neck. 
55 2 Three; in or near the feet, 
Mun ſiras. | Pair. F perhaps in the Galaxy, 
 Ardra — One, e on the knee. 


Lo NAR 


Asleſha. Lion Five, in the face and mane. 
 Magha. Five, in the leg and haunch, 


Pürvap'halguni.— 


Punarvaſu. —— $ 


P uſhya, | Crab 
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Lowan | Solar 


srans. 
MANSIONS, en 


ſhoulder. 


Two; one in the tail. 


e e Virgin 
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Four, in 7M heads, breaſt * 


Three, in the body and claus, 


Two, on the arm and zone. 


of the 


Haſta. | — Five, near the hand. 
„ll. One, in the ſpike. 
Switi, Balance One, in the N. Scale. 
5 Visic' hi. „ Four, beyond it. 
Anuräadhaà. Scorpion Four, in the body. 
Jyeéſht'hà. —— Three, in the tail. 
5 8 Eleven, to the oint 
Mula. OD BoW 1 0 . . 12 5 
Pürvaſhara. 1 Two, in the leg. 5 
_ Uttaraſhara. Sea-monſter. Two, in the horn. 


 Sravana. — — _ Three, in the tail. 
Dhaniſht' 2. Ewer Four, in the arm. 
Satabhiſha. —— 


ferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn ſome terreſtrial things, 
with ſo little ſimilitude, that we muſt not im- 


plicitly rely on his repreſentation of objects 


Pürvabhadrapadä. Fiſh 
Uttarabhadrapada, — 


Re ad. MN bas n e in the ſecond ; 


Two, in the firſt fiſh, 
' Two, in the cord. 


fiſh and cord. 


WHEREVER the Indian drawing ure Rem 


Many, in the ſtream, 


the memorial verſe in the Retnamdla, I have pre- 


merely celeſtial : he ſeems particularly to 


erred 1 in the ſtars of Dhani 9 a 


\ — — — 


Fon 


have 


0 8 * 
e a” 
* 


3 — —— Ap 
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Fox the aſſiſtance of thoſe who may bei It. 
95 clined to re- examine the twenty-ſeven conſtel - 
lations with a chart before them, I ſubjoin a 

table of the degrees to which the nacſbatras 
extend reſpectively, from the firſt ſtar in the 
aſteriſm of Aries, which we now ſee near the 
beginning of the ſign Taurus, as It was . 
in the ancient ſphere. 5 


. 00 Es ” 
5 ; 130. . 13399. bf XIX. 2589. 20. 
pd nn - 2409, 40% XX. 2669, 400. 
, , , % , ,,... 
1 p 20% XXL: 2og8 2c: 
JJ)! y eo ORG 
,. % won . ate 05+ 
V1: 939.7 20'. _ XVI. si. 20%, KRV. 3 205 
7 VIII. ro69. 40. XVII. 2260. 40. XXVI. 3460. 40% 
| IX. 1209, = » XVIII. - #q0?,: '@'q; XXVII. e *. 


The afteriſms of the firſt column are in the 
7 os of T. aurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo ; thoſe 
of the ſecond, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagit. 
jarius; and thoſe of the third, in Capricornus, 
Aquarius, Piſces, Aries: we cannot err much, 
therefore, in any ſeries of three conſtellations; 
for, by counting 13* 20“ forwards and back. 
wards, we find the ſpaces occupied by the 
two extremes, and the intermediate ſpace be- 
| longs of courſe to the middle-moſt. It is not 
meaned, that the diviſion of the Hindu Zodiack 
into ſuch ſpaces is exact to a minute, or that 
every ſtar of each aſteriſm muſt — be 
8 found 
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und i in the ſpace to which it belongs ; ; but the 


computation will be accurate enough for our 
| purpoſe, and no lunar manſion can "be very re- 


mote from the path of the moon: how Father 
SovcrEæ could dream, that Viſac hd was in the 
Northern Crown, I can hardly comprehend z 
but it - ſurpaſſes all comprehenſion, that M. 
Bail ſhould copy his dream, and give rea» 
ſons to ſupport it; eſpecially as four Nars, Are 
ranged pretty much like thoſe in the Indian 
figure, preſent themſclves obviouſly near the 
Balance or the Scorpion. I have not the bold- 
neſs to exhibit the individual ſtars in each 


manſion, diſtinguiſhed in BavER's method by 


Greek letters; den though I have little 
doubt, that the five ſtars of A/ebo, in the form 

of a wheel, are „ 7, & H, of the Lion, and thoſe 

of Mila, , «, 3,2 0, , e. „e E. , of the Sagitiary, 


and though 1 think many of the others equally 


clear, yet, where the number of ſtars in a 


 manſion-i is leſs than three, or even than four, 
it is not eaſy to fix on them with confidence; : 
and I muſt wait, until ſome young Hindu aſtro- 


nomer, with a good memory and good eyes, 
can attend my leiſure on ſerene nights at the 
proper ſeaſons, to point out in the firmament 


itſelf the ſeveral ſtars of all the conſtellations, 


ſor which he can find names in the Sanſerit | 


language: the only ſtars, except thoſe in the 


8 0 diacky | 
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Zodiact, that have yet been diſtinctly named to 
me, are the Septarſhi, Dbruva, Arundivati, Viſh 

nupad, Matrimandel, and, in the ſouthern hemi- 
5 ſphere, Agaſiya, or Canopus. The twenty-ſeven 
Nga ſtars, indeed, have particular names, in the 
order of the nacſhatras, to which they belong: 

and ſince we learn, that the Hindus have de- 

| termined tbe latitude, longitude, and rigbt 

aſcenſion of each, it might be uſeful to exhibit 


the liſt of them; but at preſent I can only hs - 


Join the names of twenty-ſeven. Ye gas, or di- 
viſions of the Ecliptick. 1 85 


Vi ;heambba, 5 Ganda. Parigba, 
. | Priddbi, Sia. 5 
Ayuſbmat. DPbruva. Siddha. 
Saubhagya. Pyaghata. Sidbya. 


 Sebhana.  Herſhana, Subba. 
Atieanda,  *Fajra. Sucre. 
Sucarman. Afri. Brahman. 
Doris. - - | Vyatipita. Dara. © 
Sta, Pariyas. Vaidbriti. 


Having ſhown in what manner the Hindus 
arrange the Zodiacal ſtars. with reſpect to the 
ſun and moon, let us proceed to our principal 
ſubject, „he antiquity of that double arrangement. 
In the firſt place, the Brahmans were always too 
proud to borrow their ſcience from the Greeks, 


Arabs, Moguts, or any nation of Masche has, 
| a8 
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as they call thoſe who are ignorant of the 
Vedas, and have not ſtudied the language of the 


Gods: they have often repeated to me the frag- 855 


ment of an old verſe, which they now uſe pro- 


verbially, na nich vavanitparah, or no baje 


creature can be lower than a Tavan ; by which 


name they formerly meant an Joan or Greet, 


and now mean a Magul, or, generally, a Mu 
ſelman. When I mentioned to different Pandits, 


at ſeveral times and in ſeveral places, the opi- 


nion of MoxrucLA, they could not prevail on 
themſelves to oppoſe it by ſerious argument; 


baut ſome laughed heartily; others, with a far- 


caſtick ſmile, taid it was a pleaſant imagination; 
and all ſeemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phrenſy. In fact, although the figures of "tie 
twelve Indian Signs "Fes a Won l reſem- 
blance to thoſe of the Grecian, yet they are too 


much varied fora mere copy, and the nature of 
the variation proves them to be original: nor is 
the reſemblance more extricedingey than that 


which has often been obſerved between our 


Gothic days of the week and thoſe of the 


Hindus, which are dedicated to the ſame lu- 


minaries, and (what is yet more ſingular) re- 
volve in the ſame order: Ravz, the Sun; Sima, 
the Moon; Mangala, Fuiſco; Budba, Wo- 
den; Vribaspati, Thor; Sucra, Freya; Sani, 


Sater; j yet no man ever imagined, that the 
_ ; c Indians 


ae Wh 
— — — re 
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Indians borrowed fo remarkable an arran gement 
from the Got hs or Germans. On the planets ] 
will only obſerve, that Suck a, the regent of 
Venus, is, like all the reſt, a male deity, named 
alſo Us AN As, and believed to be a ſage of in- 
finite learning; but ZohRAH, the NA“HT'D of 
the Per ſians, is a goddeſs like the FREYA of 
our Saxon progenitors : the drawing, therefore, 
of the planets which was brought 3 into Bengal 
by Mr. JonxNsoN, relates to the "Perſian ſyſtem, 
and repreſents the Genii ſuppoſed to preſide 
over them, exactly as they are deſcribed by the 
poet Ha'TIF1': © He bedecked the firmament 
With ſtars, and ennobled this earth with the 


race of men; he gently turned the auſpi- _ 


cious new moon of the feſtival, like a bright 
jewel, round the ancle of the ky ; he placed 
*© the Hindu SATURN on the ſeat of that reſtive 
_ «© elephant, the revolving ſphere, and put tho 
rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce 
e the intoxicated beaſt ; he made ſilken ſtrings 
„ of ſun-beams for the lute of Venus ; and 
„ preſented JuPp1TER, who ſaw the felicity of 
5 true religion, with a roſary of cluſtering 
„ Pleiads. The bow of the ſky became that 
of Mans, when he was honoured with the 
command of the celeſtial hoſt; for Gop 
* conferred ſovereignty on the Sim, and ſqua- 
66 drons of ſtars were his ge” 


+ 


Tus | 
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Tux names and forms of the lunar conſtel- 
ene eſpecially of Bharan) and Abhijit, in- 
dicate a ſimplicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people; and they differ entirely from 
thoſe of the Arabian ſyſtem, in which the very 
firſt aſteriſm appears in the dual number, be- 
cauſe it conſiſts only of two ſtars. Menxil, or 
the place of aligbting, properly ſignifies a tation 
or ſtage, and thence is uſed. for an ordinary 
day's journey; and that idea ſeems better ap- 

plied than manſion to ſo inceſſant a traveller as 
the Moon. The mendzilu'] ᷑amar, or lunar 
ages, of the Arabs have twenty-eight. names 
in the following order, the Lok al "ng 
underſtood before very. word: 


e 1 Ghafr. : Dh4bih. 


Bu tan.  Tark | Zubaniyah. _ Bulaa, 
Thurayyi. Jabhah. Tell, Sud, 
Debaran. Zubrah., Kalb. Akhbiya, 
Hakaah.  Sarfah. Shaulah, Mukdim, 
Hanaah. Awwa. Naim. Mäkhir. 


7 Dhirda. e 27. Beldah, 28. Riſha. 


Mow: if we can truſt the 1 les 
graphers, the number of ſtars in their ſeveral 
 menzils rarely agrees with thoſe of the Indians; 
and two ſuch nations muſt naturally have ob- 
ſerved, and might naturally have named, the 
principal ſtars, near which the moon paſſes in 
the courſe of each day, without any communi- 
C c2 cation 
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cation on the ſubject : there is no evidence, 
indeed, of a communication between the Hindus 
and Arabs on any ſubjett of literature or ſcience ; 
for though we have reaſon to believe, that a 
commercial intercourſe ſubſiſted in very early 
times between Jemen and the weſtern coaſt of 
India, yet the Brahmans, who alone are permit- 
ted to read the ſix Vedungas, one of which is the 
aſtronomical Stra, were not then commercial, 
and, moſt probably, neither could nor would have 
cCouverſed with Arabian merchants. The hoſtile 
irruption of the Arabs into Hinduſtan, in the eighth 
century, and that of the Mag uls under Cnkx- 
81˙z, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the aſtronomical ſyſtem of the Hindus: 
but the ſuppoſed conſequences of modern revo- 
lutions are out of the queſtion ; for, if any 
hiſtorical. records be true, we know with as 
politive certainty, that Au aRSINEH and CA. 1.1. 
pa's compoſed their works before the birth of 
 CunrisrT, as that MENANDER and TERENCE 
wrote before that important epoch : now the 
twelve /igns and tw enty- ſeven manſions are 
mentioned, by the ſeveral names before exhi- 
| bited, in a Sanſcrit vocabulary by the firſt of 
thoſe Indian authors, and the ſecond of them 
frequently alludes to Rhin! and the reſt by 
name in his Fatal Ring, his Children of the Sun, 
and his Birth 258 CUMA' RA; from which poem 


pro- 
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j produce two lines, that my evidence may 


not ſeem to be colleged from mere conver- 
ation: . 


Maitrè muhurtè sasalanch'hanena, 
 Yogam gatiſurtarap'halganiſhu. 


« When the ſtars of way lage b 54 
18 1 in A \ fortunate hour the faun-ſpotted 
moon.“ 


Tuts teſtimony being Wie againſt the 
conjecture of M. MonTvcLa, I 8980 not urge 
the great antiquity of Menvu's Inſtitutes, in 
which the twenty-ſeven aſteriſms are called the 
daughters of Dacsya and the conſorts of 
SoM, of the Moon, nor rely on the teſti- 

mony of the Brabmans, who aſſuie me with 
one voice, that the names of the Zodiacal ſtars 
occur in the Vedas; three of which I firmly 
believe, from internal and external evidence, to 

be more than three thouſand | years old. 


Havixs therefore proved what! engaged to 
prove, I will cloſe my eſſay with a general obſer- 
vation. The reſult of NEwToN's reſearches into 
the hiſtory of the primitive ſphere was, that 
« the practice of obſerving the ſtars began in 
| Egypt in the days of Ammon, and. was 
' propagated thence by conqueſt in the reign 
of his ſon S1sac, into Aſric, Europe and 
Aa; ſince which time ATLAs formed the 
. Ccq _ $7 ſphere 
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ſphere of the Lybians; Citron that of the 


* Greeks; and the Chaldeans a ſphere of their 
own.“ Now I hope, on ſome other o. 
caſions, to fatisfy the publick, as I have per- 
fectly ſatisfied myſelf, that ** the practice of 
obſerving the ſtars began, with the rudi- 
- 6 ments of civil ſociety, in the country of 
46 


46 


thoſe whom we call Chaldeans : from which 5 


«6 1t was propagated 1 into Egypt, India, G. Cece, 
« Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of 


ce 


SISAC or SA'CYA, who by conqueſt ſpread a 
new ſyſtem of religion and philoſophy from 


the Nile to the Ganges, about a thouſand 


8 years before CunisrT ; but that CHIRON and 
„ ATLAs were allegorical or mythological 
. 

* the ſerious hiſtory of « our ſpecies.” 


perſonages, and ought to have no place 1 1 


4 
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"HE what; if not c only, obſtacle to 
the progreſs of knowledge in theſe pro- 
Vinces;" except in thoſe branches of it which 
belong immediately to our ſeveral profeſſions, 
1s our want of leiſure for general reſearches; 
| and, as ARCHIMEDES, who + was happily maſte, 
of his time, had not ſpace enough to move the 
greateſt weight with the ſmalleſt force, thug 
we,. who have ample ſpace for our inquiries, 
really want time for the purſuit of them. 
& Give me a place to tand on, faid the great 
& mathematician, and I will move the whole 
« earth: Give us time, we may ſay, for our 
inve/tigations, and we will transfer to Europe 
all the ſciences, arts, and liter ature of Aſia» 
* Not to have deſpaired, however, was 
1 E 4 thought 
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thought a degree of merit in the Roman general, 
even though be was defeated ; and, having 
fome hope, that others may occaſionally God ; 
more leiſure, than it will ever, at leaſt in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, I take the liberty 
to propoſe a work, from which very curious in- 
formation, and podiibly very ſolid advantage, 
may be derived. 


Some hundreds of plants, hich are yet im- 
per fectly known to European botaniſts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un- 

_ acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
foreſts of * : the Amarcofh, an excellent 
: vocabulary of the Sanſcrit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
= medicinal vegetables ; the Medin) may compriſe 
many more; "ad the Dravycbbidhina, or Dic- 
 tionary of Natural Productions, includes, be- 

lieve, a far greater number ; the properties of 

which are diftinaly related in medical tracts 
of approved authority. Now the firſt ſtep, in 
compiling a treatiſe on the plants of India, 
ſhould be to write their true names in Roman 
letters, according to the moſt accurate ortho- 
graphy, and in Saomſcrit preferably to any vulgar 
dialet ; becauſe a learned language is "Wy in 
books, While popular idioms are in conſtant 
fluctuation, and will not, perhaps, be under- 


ſtood @ century hence by the inhabitants of 
Any _ theſe. 
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theſe Indian territories, whom anale botaniſts 
may conſult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers. The childiſh denominations 
of plants from the perſons who firſt deſeribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejected; for Cham. 
paca- and. Hinna ſeem to me not only more 
_ elegant, but far properer, deſignations of an 
Vidian aud an Arabian plant, than Michelia and 
5 Lawfonia ; nor can I ſee without pain, that 
the great Sivediſh botaniſt conſidered it as the = 
ſupreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiſtory, to preſerve a name by hanging 
it on a bloſſom, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence; though ſo 
high an houour, be fays, ought to be con- 
ferred with chaſte reſerve, and not proſtituted 
for the purpoſe of conciliating the good will, or 
eternixing the memory, of any but his choſen fol- 
 dexwers; no, not even of ſaints. His liſt of an 
hundred and fifty fach names clearly ſhews, 
that his excelleat works are the true baſis of 
his juſt celebrity, which would have been 
feebly ſupported by the ſtalk of the Linnea. 
From what proper name the Plantain is called 
Muſa, I do not know); but it ſeems to be the 
Dutch pronunciation of the Arabic word for 
that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to 
have e in his lift though, in * opi- 


nion, 
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nion, it is the only rational name in the muſter- 
roll. As to the ſyſtem of Linnzvs, it is the 
ſyſtem of Nature, ſubordinate indeed to the 
beautiful arrangement of natural orders, of 
which he has given a rough ſketch, and which 
may hereafter, Perhaps be completed: but the 
diſtribution of vegetables into c/afſes, according 
to the number, length; and poſition of the ſta- 
mens and piſtils, and of thoſe c/afſes into kinds 
and ſpecies, according to certain marks of diſ- 
crimination, will ever be found the cleareſt and 
moſt convenient of methods, and ſhould there- 


fore be ſtudiouſly obſerved in the work which 


now ſuggeſt. But I muſt be forgiven, if 4 
propoſe to reject the Linnc an appellations of the 
twenty-four claſſes, becauſe, although they ap- 
pear to be Gree# (and, if they really. were 
ſo, that alone might be thought a ſufficient ob- 
jection), yet in truth they are not Greeꝶ, nor 
even formed by analogy to the language of 
Grecians; for Polygamos, Monandros, and the 
reſt of that form, are both maſculine and fe- 
minine; Polyandria, in the abſtract, never 
occurs, and Polyandrion means a publick ceme- 
tery; Diæcia and Diæcus are not found in books 
of authority; nor, if they were, would they 


bde derived from dis, but from dia, which would 


include the Triæcia: let me add, that the 7wwelfib 
5 and thirteenth clafles are ill diſtin guiſhed by 
| their 
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their appellations, independently of other ex- 
ceptions to them, ſince the real diſtinction be- 
tween them conſiſts not ſo much in the number 
of their ſtamens, as in the place where they 
are inſerted; and that the fourteenth and f 


| teenth are not more accurately diſcriminated by 


- two words formed in defiance of COR 


analogy, ſince there are but 7wo powers, or 


two diverſities of length, in each of thoſe elaſſes. 
Calycopolyandros might, perhaps, not inaccu- 


rately denote a flower of the twelfth claſs 3 but 
ſuch a compound would ſtill ſavour of barbariſin 

or pedantry; and the beſt way to amend ſuch a 

- ſyſtem of words is to efface it, and ſupply 

its place by a more ſimple nomenclature, which 

; may eaſily be found. Numerals may be uſed 
for the eleven firſt claſſes, the former of two 


numbers being always appropriated to the ſa- 


mens, and the latter to the pi Pp ils: ſhort phraſes, 
as, on the calyx or calice, in the receptacle, two 


long, four long, from one baſe, from two, or 
many, baſes, with anthers connected, on th, 


piſtilt, in two flowers, in two diſtin Hanes, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anſwer every 


purpoſe of diſcrimination ; but I do not offer 


this as a perfe& ſubſtitute for the words which 
I condemn. The allegory of ſexes and nuprials, 


even if it were complete, ought, I think, to 
be e as unbecoming the gravity ok 


elle 
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men, who, while they ſearch for truth, have 
no buſineſs to inflame their imaginations ; and; 
Vile they profeſs to give deſcriptions, have 
nothing to do with nietaphors few paſſages in 
Aloifia, the moſt impudent book ever compoſed 
by man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred - forty- ſixth number of the Botanical 
Philoſophy, and the broad eomtnent of its grave 
author, who dares, like Ocr Avius in his epi- 
gram, 10 ſpeak with Roman ſimplicity ; nor can 
the Linnaan deſcription of the Arum, and many 
other plants, be read in Exgliſb without ex- 
citing ideas, which the occaſion does not re- 
quire. Hence it is, that no well-born and 
well-educated woman can be adviſed to amuſe 
berſelf with botany, as it is now explained, 
though a more elegant and delightful ſtudy,. or 
one more likely to aſſiſt and embelliſh other 
female accompliſhments, could not poſſibly. be 
: recommended. : 
Wx the Sanſerit names of the Taba i 
plants have been correctly written in a large 
| Paper-book, one page being appropriated to 
_ each, the freſh plants theraſelves, procured ity 
their reſpective ſeaſons, muſt be conciſely, but 
accurately, claſſed and deſcribed ; after which 
their ſeveral uſes in medicine, diet, or manu- 
factures, may be collected, with the aſſiſtance 
A of Hindu era from the medical books in 


Sanſerit, 
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Sanſcrit, and their accounts either diſproved or 


eſtabliſhed by repeated experiments, as faſt as | 


they can be made with exactneſs. 


By way of example, I annex the deſcriprions 


of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 


ſeaſon, to re-examine them, and wholly de- 
ſpair of leiſure to exhibit others, of which . 


have collected the names, and moſt of which 1. 


: þave ſeen 1 in bloſſom. : 


I M UCH U C U N D A 
Twenty, from One Baſe. „ 
Cal. Five- parted, thick; leaflets, ls 


Cor. Five petals, oblong. 0 ü 
Stam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 


fertile; five ſhorter, ſterile. In ſome flowers, 


.the unprolifick ſtamens, longer. 
Piſt. Style cylindrick. 


ſeeded, 1 9 5 
Seeds: Roundiſh, compreſſed, 1 
Leaves: Of many different ſhapes. 

Les: The quality, refrigerant. 


Ork flower, ſteeped a whole night i in a glaſs 5 


of water, forms a cooling mucilage of oy > in 
' virulent gonorthœas. The Muchucunds, called 
alſo Pie. 18 exquiſitely fragrant: its calyx 
is covered with an odoriferous duſt; and the 


dried ? 


Peric. A capſule, with five cells, many- 
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dried flowers! in fine powder, taken like ſnuf, 


are ſaid, in a Sanſcrit book, almoſt inſtanta- 
neouſly to remove a nervous head-ach. N 


Note, This plant differs a little from the 
Pentapetes of Luxus. 


u. BILVA OR MALURA. 
| Many on the Receptacle, and One. 


. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 98 
Cor. Four, or five, petals ; . moſtly reflex. I 
Stam. Forty, to forty-eight, hlaments ; 3 
anthers, moſtly ere. | 
Pr. Germ, roundiſh ; Style, ſmooth, ſhort; 

” Stigma, clubbed. 
Peric. A ſpheroidal berry, very large; many- 4 
0 5 
Seeds: Toward the ſurface, ovate, in a pel· 
Jucid mucus. 

Leaves: Ternate; common petiole, long; . 
| leaflets, ſubovate ; obtuſely notched, with ſhort | 
petioles; ſome almoſt lanced. 
Stem: Armed with ſharp id 
Ves: The fruit nutritious, warm, cathar- 
tick; in taſte, delicious; in fragrance, exqui- 
ſite: its aperient and deterfive quality, and its 
efficacy in removing habitual coftiveneſs, have 
been proved by conſtant experience. The 
mucus of the ſeed j is, for ſome barpales, a very. 


| 2 cement. | 


Note, 
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Note, This fruit is called Sr:p'hala, becauſe 
ut ſprang, ſay the Indian poets, from the milk 


of Sr, the goddeſs of abundance, who beſtowed 

it on mankind at the requeſt of Is ARA, whence, 

he alone wears a chaplet of Bilva flowers; to 
him only the Hindus offer them ; and, when : 

they ſee any of them fallen on the ground, 


they take them up with reverence, and carry 
them to his temple. From the firſt bloſſom of 


this plant that I could inſpect, I had imagined 
that it belonged to the ſame claſs with the 2 
Durio, becauſe the filaments appeared to be 

_ diſtributed in five ſets ; but in all that I have 


: ch examined, EN are W diftinet. 


m. SRINGATACA. | 


Four and One. 


Cor. Four petals. 
Stam. Anthers, kidney-ſhaped. 


Piſt. Germ, roundiſh ; Style, long as the 


filaments; Stigma, clubbed. 


Seed: A Nut with four oppoſite: an gles ens 


of them ſharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 


Leaves: Thoſe which float on the water, 
6 are rhomboidal ; . the two upper ſides unequally 


notched ; ; the two lower, right liges. Their 


5 petioles, 


Cal. Four- cleft, with a long peduncle, X 
= above. = 
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.petioles, buoyed up by ſpindle-ſhaped bang 
nde. not bladders. 


Root: Knotty, like coral. _ — 
Tees: The freſh ee in ſweetneſs and 
3 equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 


fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet 
leaves, which are conſidered as cooling. 


: Note, It ſeems to be the floating Trapa of 
Lv. = 


* 


. PUTICARAJA, 
Ten and One. 


2 Five-cleft,” 
= Cor. + we equal petals. 
ET Pervce:: A thorny legumen; two ſeeds. 
| Leaves: Oral, pinnated. 
; Stem: Armed. | 
= l The ſeeds are very bitter, and, per- 5 
1 haps, to tonick ; ſince one of them bruiſed and 


F given in two doſes, will, as the Hindus altert, 
F cure an intermittent fever, 


N v. MA DH UA. , 
=. + Many, not on the Recepracle, and One, 


bl Cal. perianth four, or five, leaved. 
Hy Cor One: petaled. Tube inflated, fcſhy. 
=_ Border nine, or ten, parted. 


Ste. 
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Stam. Anthers from twelve to twenty 
Ke eight, erect, acute, ſubvillous. 


Pift. Germ, roundiſh ; bens long, awl- 


ſhaped. i 
Peric. A Drupe, with two or ide Nuts. 
| Leaves: Oval, ſomewhat pointed. | 


"Us: : Thetubes, eſculent, nutritious ; yield- 


ing, by diſtillation, an inebriating ſpirit, which, 
N "the fale of it were duly reſtrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpoſes, A uſeful | 


: oil! 18 expreſſed from che ſeed. 


Note, It reſembles the Baf a of Korvic. 


"Soon; would: be the method of the work 
which I recommend; but even the ſpecimen 

which I exhibit might, in ſkilful hands, have 

been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 


may be annexed; but I have .more than once 


experienced, that the beſt anatomical and bota- 


nical prints give a very inadequate, and ſome- 
times a very falſe, notion of the objects which 


they were intended to repreſent. As we learn 


a new language, by reading approved compo- 


ſitions in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Dictionary, ſo we can only ſtudy with effect 
the natural hiſtory of vegetables by analyſing. 


the plants themſelves with the Philoſophia Bo- 


tanica, which is the Grammar, and the Genera 
et Species Plantarum, which may be conſidered 


as che Dictionary, of that beautiful language, 


* in 
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5n ich nature would teach us what plants we 
5 muſt avoid as noxious, and what we muſt cul- 
tivate as ſalutary; for that the qualities of plants 


are in ſome degree connected with the natural 
: orders and claſſes of them, a number of in⸗ 


Nances would 8 prove. 5 
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Ir. is paldfol to meet -plentrnathy with words 
that convey no diſtinct ideas: and a natural 
deſire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the reſult of which can have no 

| Other uſe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darkneſs 
is to the nerves : both cauſe an uneaſy ſenſa- 
tion; and we naturally love knowledge, as we 
love light, even when we have no defign of ap- 
_ plying either to a purpoſe effentially uſeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinateanſwer 
to a queſtion of no apparent utility, but which 
; ought to be readily anſwered in India, What 
ig Indian Spikenard ?” All agree, that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the beſt ſort of which, ac- _ 
cording to PTOLEMY, grew about Ran 
lica or Rangamit, and on the borders of be 
N D d 2 country 
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country now called Butin: : it is mentioned by 


D1oscoriDes, whoſe work I have not in my 
poſſeſſion; but his deſcription of it muſt be 


very imperfect, ſince neither LIN Ns nor any 
of his diſciples pretend to claſs it with certainty, 
and, in the lateſt botanical work that we have 
received from Europe, it is marked as unknown. 
I had no doubt, before I was perſonally ac: 
quainted with Kokxie, that he had aſcertained _ 
it; but he aſſured me, that he knew not what 
the Greeh writers meant by the nard of India: 
he had found, indeed, and deſcribed a fixth 
ſpecies of the nardus, which is called Indian in 
the Supplement to Linnæus; but the nardus is 
2 a graſs, which, though it bear a Spike, no 
map ever ſuppoſed to be the true Spikenard, 
which the great Botanical Philoſopher himſelf” 
Was inclined to think a ſpecies of Andropo- 
gon, and places, in his Materia Medica, but 
with an expreſſion of doubt, among his polyga- 
mous plants. Since the death of KokNIG I 


have conſulted every botaniſt and phyſician 


with whom 1 was acquainted, on the {ſubject . 


before us ; but all have contefled without re- 


; ſerve, though not without ſome regret, that 


they were ignorant what was meant by the Ins 
dian Spikenard. 


IN order to procure information ga he 


ny learned natives, it was neceſſary to vom the 


name 
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#ame of the plant in ſome Aft atick language. 
The very word nard occurs in the Song of So= 
Loo; but the name and the thing were both 

exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers imagine 
both to be Indian; but the word is in truth 
Perſian, and occurs in n the ra 0 N05 of 
an old poet: 2 1 


An n chu bicheſt, in WR nardeſt k in * ade in TY vi 
| A n chu bikhi | payidareſt in chu nardi päyidar. ; 


” Ir 1s not eaſy to determins in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the Alem, or, as Ax ju ex- 
plains it, the pith; but it is manifeſtiy a part 
of a vegetable, and neither the root, the fruit, 

nor the branch, which are all ſeparately named: 
| the Arabs have borrowed the word nard, but 

in the ſenſe, as we learn from the Kimns, of a 

compound medicinal unguent. Whatever it ſig- 
ified 1 in old Perſian, the Arabick word ſumbul, 

Which, like ſambalah, means an ear or ſpike, 

has long been ſubſtituted for it ; and there can 

be no doubt, that by the fumbul of India the 

Muſelmins underſtand the fame plant with the 

nard of ProLEMY and the Nards/tachys, or 

Spikenard, of GALEN 3 who, by the way, was 
| deceived by the dry ſpecimens which he had 
ſeen,, and miſtook them for roots. 

A $INGULAR deſcription of the /umbul by 

ABULFAZL, who frequently mentions it as an 

0 Dd3 ingredient 
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ingredient in Indian perfumes, had for ſome time 
| almoſt convinced me, that the true Spikenard was 
the Cetaca, or Pandanus of our botaniſts: hig 
4 Words are, Sumbul panj berg dared, ceh dirdzii un 
dab angoſhtefiu pahndi seh: or, The ſumbul has 
_ * five leaves, ten fingers long, and three 
4 broad.” Now I well knew, that the mini- 
ter of AcBar was not a botaniſt, and might 
eaſily have miſtaken a thyrſus for a angle 
flower: I had ſeen no bloſſom, or aſſemblage 
of bloſſoms, of ſuch dimenſions, except the 
male Cetaca; and though the Perſian writer 
deſcribes the female as a different plant, by the 
vulgar name ira, yet ſuch a miſtake might 
naturally have been expected in ſuch a work: 
1 but what moſt confirmed my opinion, was the 
* exquiſite fragrance of the Cetaca flower, which 
4 to my ſenſe far ſurpaſſed the richeſt perfumes of 
Europe or Aſia. Scarce a doubt remained, 
when J met with a deſcription of the Cłtaca by 
| FoxsxohL, whoſe words are ſo perfectly appli- 
| 5 cable to the general idea which we are apt to 
| - form of Spikenard, that] give you a literal:tranſ- 
| ation of them: The Pandanus is an incom- 
L parable plant, and cultivated for its odour, 
which it breathes ſo richly, that one or two 
Spikes, in a ſituation rather humid, would 
be ſufficient to diffuſe an odoriferous air for 
. 2 long time through a ſpacious apartment; ; 
| 66 10 


* 
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JEL 


65 10 that the natives in general are not ſolicit- 
1 ous about che living plants, but purchaſe the 


40 Spikes at a great price.” I learned alſo, chat —— 
a fragrant eſſential oil was extracted from tage 0 
: Howets and 1 procured from Bandres a large ! 
phial of i it, which was adulterated with ſandal 3 F 


but the very adulteration convinced me, that 
the genuine eſſence muſt be valuable, from the 4 
great number of thyrſi that muſt be required FF 
in preparing a ſmall quantity of it. Thus had 1 
I yearly perſuaded myſelf, that the true nard 5 
was to be found on the banks of the Ganger, 
where the Hindu women roll up its flowers in 
| their long black hair after bathing in the holy 
river; ind I imagined, that the precious alas 
baſter box mentioned in the Scripture, and the 
mall onyx, in exchange for which the poet of- 
fers to entertain his friend with a caſt of old 
dine, contained an eſſence of the ſame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, . with 
the nard which I had procured : but an Arab 
of Mecca, who ſaw i 10 ſtudy ſome flowers of 
the Cetaca, informed me, that the plant was 
extremely common in Arabia, where it was 
© famed C4dh:; and ſeveral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have fince aſſured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbul was not Cetaca, 
but Fatimdns). This was important informa- 
tion finding therefore, that the Panganys wag 
e FCC 
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not peculiar t to Hinduſtan, and conſidering that 


the Sumbul of ABL FAZ I. differed from it in the 
preciſe number of leaves on the thyrſus, in the 
colour, and in the ſeaſon of flowering, though 
the length and breadth correſponded very nearly, | 
1 abandoned my firſt opinion, and began to in- 
quire eagerly for the fatamans!, which grew, I 
was told, in the garden of a learned and inge- 
nious friend, and fortunately was then in bloſ- 
ſom. A freſh plant was very ſoon brought to 


me: it appeared on inſpection to be a moſt ele- 


gant Cypirus with a poliſhed three- ſided culm, 
an umbella with three or four enſiform leaflets 
minutely ſerrated, naked proliferous peduncles, 
crowded ſpikes, expanded daggers; and its 
branchy root had a pungent taſte with a faint. 


aromatick odour ; but no part of it bore the 


| least reſemblance to the drug known 1 in Europe 
by the appellation - of Spikenard ; and a Muſel- 


min phyſician from Dehli aſſured me poſitively, 
that the plant was not TJatamans), but Sud, as it 


is named in Arabick, which the author of the 

Tohfuti, !  Mimenin particularly diſtinguiſhes 

from the Indian Sumbul. He produced on te 
next day an extract from the Dictionary of Na- 
tural Hiſtory, to which he had referred; and 


1 preſent vou with a tranſlation of all that 18 
. A.. | 
« 1. Sup has a roundiſh e anne root 'B 


40 + exterually black, but White internally, and 
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* ſo fragrant as to have obtained in Perſia the 


„ name of Subterranean Muſt ; its leaf bag 
ſome reſemblance to that of a leek, but is 
& longer and narrower, ſtrong, ſomewhat 

rough at the edges, and tapering to a point. 

2. SUMBUL means a ſþike or ear, and was 

called nard by the Greeks. There are three 

« ſorts of Sumbul or Nardin ; but, when the 
word ſtands. alone, it means the Sumbul of 

India, which is an herb without flower or 

fruit (he ſpeaks of the drug only), like the 

tail of an ermine, or of a ſmall weaſel, but £ 

not quite ſo thick, and about the length of a 

finger. It is darkiſh, inclining to allow. 

and very fragrant : it is brought from Hin- 
duſtan, and its medicinal virtue laſts three 
„years.“ It was eaſy to procure the dry Ja- 
tamins), which correſponded perfectly with the 
deſcription of the Sumbul; and though a native 
Muſelmaͤn afterwards gave me a Per/ian paper, 
written by himſelf, in which he repreſents the 
Sumbnl of India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the Ja- 
tamins) as three different plants, yet the autho= 
rity of the 7 obfatu'l Mimenn is deciſive, that 
vs feveet Sumbul is only another denomination 
of nard, and the phyſician, who produced that 
authority, brought, as a ſpecimen of Sumbul, || 
the very ſame drug, which my Pandit, —_ 0 
is alſo a phyfician, brought as a ſpecimen of the i 
— . 
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7 atimins.: . a n of eminent learning gavs : 


mea parcel of the ſame ſort, and told me that 


it was uſed in their ſacrifices ; that, when freſh, 


it was exquiſitely ſweet, and added much to 
the ſcent of rich eſſences, in which it was a 
by principal ingredient; ; that the merchants 


brought it from the mountainous country to the 


| north-eaſt of Bengal; that it was the entire 
# plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanſcrit 

names from its refernblanes to loc of hair; as 
it is called Spikenard, I ſuppoſe, from 1ts Yoſem= | 


blance to a Spike, when it is dried, and not 


- from the configuration of! its flowers, Which the ; 
Greeks, probably, never. examined. The Per- : 
an author deſcribes the whole plant as reſem- 
bling the tail of an ermine; and the Tatiminiy | 
which 1s manifeſtly the Spilnard of our drug- 


gilts, has preciſely that form, conſiſting of 
withered ſtalks and ribs of leaves, cohering iu 
a bundle of yellowiſh brown capillary 8 25 
and conſtituting a ſpike about the ſize of a 
ſmall finger. We may on the whole be aſſured, 


that the nardus of PTOLEMY, the Indian Sum- 


bul of the Perſians and Arabs, the Fatimdns, : of 
the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our ſhops, are 
one and the ſame plant; but to what claſs and 


genus it belongs in the Linn an ſyſtem, | can 


only be aſcertained by an inſpection of the freſh 


Heftes. Dr. Parris RYSSEL, who al- 
: ways 
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ways communicates with obliging Geiliey his 
extenſive and accurate knowledge, informed 
me by letter, that · Spikenard is carried over the 


06" Deſert (from India 1 preſume) to. Aleppo, 
„ where it is uſed in ſubſtance, mixed with 

other perfumes, and worn in ſmall bags, or 
e in the form of eſſence, and kept in little boxes 5 


or phials, like Atar of roſes.” He is per- 


ſuaded, and ſo am I, that the Badlan nard of 
the ancients, and that of our e 18 one and 


| the ſame vegetable. 


Tunovon diligent reſearches have . W 


at my requeſt on the borders of Bengal and Be- 


bar, yet the Jatdmans) has not been found 


growing in any part of the Britiſb territories. 
Mr. Sauxptss, who met with it in Butan, 


| where, as he was informed, it is very common, 


and whenceit is brou ght in a dry ſtate to Rangpur, | 
has no heſitation in Pronouncing it a ſpecies of 


the Baccharis ; and ſince it is not poſſible that 


he could miſtake the natural order and eſſential | 
character of the plant, which he examined, 1 
had no doubt that the Fatimins) was compoſit 
and corymbiferous, with ſtamens connected by 

the anthers, and with female prolifick florets 

intermixed with hermaphrodites : : the word- 
Spike was not uſed by the ancients with botani- 
| cal preciſion, and the Stachys itſelf is verticil- 
lated, With only twWo out of fifteen, that 
could, i 
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could juſtify i its generick appellation. I theres 
fore concluded, that he true Spreenard was a 
Baccharis, and that, while the philoſopher had 
been ſearching tov it to no N 


l on it it daily with his clouted ſhoon; 


_ for thi Baceharis, it ; Food, as well as the 
| Conyza, 1s called by our gardeners, Plough- 
man's Spikenard. I ſuſpected, nevertheleſs, that 
the plant which Mr. SaunDERs deſcribed 
was not Fatamins), becauſe I knew that the 


people of Butan had no ſuch name for i it, bur 


diſtinguiſhed it by very different names in dif- 

ferent parts of their hilly country: I knew al- 
ſo, that the Butias, who ſet a greater value on 
- the drug than it ſeems, as a perfume, to merit, 
were extremely reſerved in giving information 
concerning it, and might be tempted, by the 
narrow ſoit: of monopoly, to miſlead an 
inquirer for the freſh plant. The friendly 
zeal of Mr. PuRLiNG will probably procure it 


in a ſlate of vegetation ; for, when he had the 


Devardja, to whom he immediately diſpatched 


+ meſſenger with an earneſt requeſt, that eight 


kindneſs, at my deſire, to make inquiries for 
it among the Butan merchants, they aſſured 
him, that the living plants could not be ob- 
tained without an 4 Fi from their ſovereign the 


5 
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or ten of the growing plants might be ſent to 


him at Rangptr : ſhould the Devardja comply 
with that requeſt, and ſhould the vegetable 


flouriſh in the plain of Bengal, we ſhall have 


_ ocular proof of its claſs,” order, genus, and 
ſpecies ; and, if it prove the ſame with. the 
| Fetimans! of Nepal, which I now muſt intro- 

duce to your acquaintance, the queſtion, with 


which I began this eſlay, will be fader 


anſwered. 


HAvING wad: the Indian Spikenard, by her 


name of Jatimans), to the mountains of Nepal, 

1 requeſted my friend Mr. LAw, who then re- 
ſided at Gaya, to procure ſome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nepaleſe pilgrims ; 


who being orthodox Hindus, and poſſeſſing many 
rare books in the Sarn/crit language, were more 
likely than the Butlas to know the true Jatd- 
mund, by which name they generally diſtin- 


guiſh it: many young plants were accordingly 


ſent to Gaya, with a Perſian letter ſpecifically 
naming them, and apparently written by a man 
of rank and literature; ſo that no ſuſpicion of 
deception or of error can be juſtly entertained. 
a Bya miſtake of the gardener, they were a/l 
planted at Gays, where they have bloſſomed, 
and at firſt ſeemed to flouriſh : I mult, there. - 


fore, deſcribe the Fatimdns from the report of 
Mt Hun r, who favoured me with a: drawing 
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of it, and i in whoſe accuracy we may perfectly 


confide; but, before I produce the deſcription, 


J muſt beurer to remove a prejudice, in re- 


gard to the natural order of the ſpikenard, 


which they, who are addicted to ſwear by every 
word of their maſter Linnavs, will hardly 
abandon, and which I, who love truth better 
than him, have abandoned with ſome reluctance. 
Nard has been generally ſuppoſed to be a graſs ; 
and the word flachys or ſpike, which agrees 
with the habit of that natural order, gave riſe, FR 
perhaps, to the ſuppoſition. There is a plant 
in Java, which moſt travellers and ſome phy. 
ſſicians call Jpikenard ; and the Governor of 
Chinſura, who is Kindly endeavouring to pro- 


cure it thence in a ſtate fit for examination, 


writes me word, that © a Dutch author pro- 
* nounces it a graſs liłe the Opirus, but infiſts 
e that what we call the /pi#e is the fibrous part 
s above the root, as long as a man's little fin- 
ger, of a browyniſh hue inclining to red or 


& yellow, rather fragrant, and with x a pungent, 


c hut aromatick, ſcent.“ This is too floventy ' 


a deſcription to have been written by a bota- 


miſt; yet I believe the latter part of it to be- 
tolerably correct, and ſhould imagine that the 
Plant was the ſame with our Jatiming, af i ie 
were not commonly aſſerted, that the Favan 

ſpikenard was uſed as a condiment, and if a 


Well 
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well infortned man, who had ſeen it in the 
iſland, had not aſſured me, that it was a ſort LES 
of Pimento, and conſequently a ſpecies of 
M ſyrtle, and of the order now called Heſperian. 1 5 

f The reſemblance before mentioned betweeh the 
Indian Sumbul and the Arabian Sud, or Cypirus, ; 

= had led me to ſuſpe&, that the true nard was a 

| graſs or a reed; and as this country abounds 

in odoriferous graſſes, I began to collect them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyp obli gingly 


| ſent me two plants with ſweet - ſmelling roots; 


and as they were known to the Pandits, 1 fon 
found their names in a Sanſcrit dictionary: one 
of them is called gandhasat , and uſed by the 
Hindus to ſcent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bal am wood, which they ſcatter in the feſti- 
val of the vernal ſeaſon ; the other has 'many 
names, and, among een nigaramaſiac and 


E gonarda, the ſecond of which means 7u/tling 


in the water; for all the Pandits infiſt, that 

nard is never uſed as a noun in Sanſerit, and 

ſignifies, as the root of a verb, 70 found or to ruſe | 

He. Soon after, Mr. Bux ROW brought me, 
from the banks of the Ganges near Heridwdr, 

a very fragrant graſs, which in ſome places co- 


vers 85 acres, and diffuſes, when cruſhed, 


ſo ſtrong an odour, that a perſon, he ſays, 
might eaſily have ſmelt it, as ALEXANDER. is 
reported | to have ſmelt the nard of Gedrofia, 

from the back of an —— ; its bloſſoms 
were 
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were not preſerved, and it cannot, therefore, 
be deſcribed, From Mr. BLANE of Lucnow 
I received a freſh plant, which has not flowered 
at Calcutta; but] rely implicitly on his autho- 
Tity, and have no doubt that it is a ſpecies of 
 Andropogon : it has rather a rank aromatick 
odour, and, from the virtue aſcribed to it of 
_ curing intermittent fevers, is known by the 
Sanferit name of jwarincusa, which literally | 
means a fever-hook, and alludes to the iron- 
| book with which elephants are managed. Laſtly, 
Dr. Ax DERSON of Madras, who delights in 
uſeful purſuits and in aſſiſting the purſuits " 
5 others, favoured me with a complete ſpecimen 5 
of the Andropogon Nerdus, one of the moſt 
common graſſes on the Coaſt, and flouriſhing 
moſt luxuriantly on the mountains, never eaten 
by cattle, but extremely grateful ro bees, and 
containing an eſſential al; which, he under- 
ſtands, 18 extracted from it in many parts of 
Hinduſtan, and uſed as an &tar or perſume, He 
adds a very curious philological remark, that, 
in the Tamul dictionary, moſt words beginning | 
with nar have ſome relation to Fragrance: N 
ndruteradu to yield an odour, nartum pillu, 
lemon-graſs, ndrtei, Citron, narta manum, the 
wild orange-tree, nirum panei, the Indian Jap 
min, nirum alleri, a ſtrong ſmelling flower, 
and närtu, which 1 is put for nerd in the Famut 
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e has any remarkable fragrance. 


_  $vcn is the evidence in ſupport of the opi⸗ „ 
: nion, given by the great Sewed:ſh naturaliſt, bag, 
the true nard was a gramineous plant and a 
| ſpecies of Andropogon ; but ſince no grals, 
that I have yet ſeen, bears any reſemblance to 


the Fatamins, which I conceive to be the nar- 


dus of the ancients, I beg leave to expreſs my 
diflent, with ſome confidence as a philologer, . 


though with humble diffidence as a ſtudent in 


botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the eſſen- 
tial oil of the plant, from which it was deno- 


minated, but am ſtrongly inclined to believe, 
that it was a generick word, meaning what we 


now call dfar, and either the dtar of roſes from 
Caſhmir and Perſſa, that of Cetaca, or Panda. 
nus, from the weſtern coaſt of India, or that 
of Aguru,. or aloe-wood, from Aſam or Cochin= 
china, the proceſs of obtaining which is de- 
ſeribed by ABV LF AZL, or the mixed perfume 
called 4bir, of which the principal ingredients 
F eie, 


* n N ee m e 


verſion of our Scriptures : ſo that not 1 bal the * 
nard of the Hebrews and Greets, but even the 
copia narium of Hon ACE, may be derived from „ 92 
an Indian root: to this I can only ſay, that! 
have not met with any ſach root in Sanſcrit, the 
_ oldeſt poliſhed language of India, and that in 
15 Perfian, which has a manifeſt affinity with it. 
nr means a pomegranate, and narg! (a word 
originally Sanſcrit) a cocoa-nut, neither, of n 
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1 were yellow ſandal,; violets, orange-flowers, 
5 5 od of aloes, roſe-water, muſk, and true 


13 : all thoſe eſſences and compoſitions 
were coſtly ; and moſt of them buuig ſold by 
| the Indians to the Perfians and Arabs, from 
| whom, in the times of OcTavivs, they were 


received by the Syrians and Romans, they muſt 


have been extremely dear at Jeruſalem and at 


Nome. There might alſo have been a pure nar- 


dine oil, as ATHEN@US calls it ; but nardum 


Lakes: meant (and KoENIG was of the fame 
$: amo s an Indian eſſence in general, taking 
its name from that ingredient which had, or 
was commonly thought to have, the moſt ex- 
e ſcent. But I have been drawn by a 
_ pleaſing ſubject to a greater length than I ex- 
pected, and proceed to the promiſed deſcription 
of the 7rue nard, or Fatiminsi, which, by the 


1 Way, has other names in the Ama coiſh, the 


| ſmootheſt of which are Jatila and /imaſe, both 
derived from words meaning har. Mr. BurT, 
after a modeſt apology for his 25 9 ac- 
| quaintance with the language of bot niſts, bas 
| favoured me with an account of the plant, on 
the correctneſs of which ] have a perfect reli- 


F' - | ance, and from which 1 collect the following | 
1 natural characters: 2 


AGGREGATE. 


Cat Scarce any. Margin, hardly Sf 
cernible, 


Ma * ; * 
HT > 8 
| 4 2 
5 * : þ 
N \ 


or run ANCIENTS, 


RS One petal, Tube ſomewhar gi 
Border five cleft. VVĩͤ 
Stam. Three Amthers, 
Pit. Germ beneath. One Kk er ect. 
Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. Los 
Root Fibrous. © NO 
Leaves H earted, fourfold; radial 5 Maße n 
beidel. 1 Z— ks 


Ir; appears, x erefore,” t to ITY Tg F : 

| plant VALERIAN, a ſiſter of the Mountain 3-3: 
and Celtick Nard, and of a ſpecies which 1 - 1 
ſhould deſeribe in the Linnean ſtyle, Vet k- 
RIAN A JATA'MA'NSI fooribus triandr* i, * 
cordatis quaternis, radicalibus petiolaus The 16 
radical leaves, riſing from the ground and e- 
folding the young ter, are plucked vp with a 2 
part of the root, and, being dried in the ſun, _ | 
or by an artificial hbat, are ſold as a drug, 
which from its appearance has been called ſpike-. 
nard; though, as the Per fian writer obſerves, © M 
it might be compared more properly to the tai 
of an ermine: when nothing remains but the 
dry fibres of the leaves, e retain their ori- 
ginal form, they have ſome reſemblance to a 
loc of hair, from which the Sanſcrit name, it 
ſeems, is derived. Two mercantile agents 
from Butin on the part of the Devarija were 
examined, at my requeſt, by Mr. HAINrT , ‚ 
and informed him, that the drug which the 
1 Lene call eee 12 grew erect aboye of 
F 1 the 1 
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ER) 1 hy ePtEnN AD, ve. 


ee. ah frac of the ground, reſetnblings}] in . 


ee cblour an ear of green w. cat; that, when 


„ poſes.” 


alone can aſcertain ; but, as far as botanical an- 
ogy can juſtify a conjecture, we may ſuppoſe M 


e recent, it had a Fein odour, which was 

e greatly increaſed by the ſimple proceſs wh 
„ drying it; that it abounded on the hills, and 
e eyen on the plains, of Butan, where it was 
10 15 wo collected and prepared for medicinal pur- 


What its virtues are, experience 


them to be antiſpaſmodick ; ; and in our, pro. 
vinces, eſpecially in Behar, the plant will p pro- 
bar flourith ; ſo that we may always procure 5 


it in 


fit * experiment. On the propoſed 


Ne into the virtues of this celebrated plant, 
I muſt b: permitted to ſay, that although many 
- botaniſts, may have waſted their time in enu- {6 
\ merating the qualities of vegetables, without 


Ahavies aſcertained them by repeated and ſatis⸗ 5 


factory expe: riments, and although mere botany 
goes no farther, than technical arrangement and 
| deſeription yet 1t ſeems indubitable, that the 


Se end and aim of a botanical philoſopher j ag * 
do diſcover and prove the ſeveral uſes of the 

. ; . mate ſyſtem, and, while he admits. wich < 
2 Hieeocnartzs the Jallaciouſneſs of experiences, 
| Ins to rely on Aperimtent, ee as the baſis of his i 
WD knowledge, 5 
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. The epicen AD, &c. 


IF Ay: the firac® of the ground, reſembilag in 
EE ( colour an ear of green w. cat ; that, when 
ET « recent, it had a wa odour, which was 
. greatly increaſed by the ſimple proceſs of 
1% drying it; that it abounded on the hills, and 
ee eyen on the plains, of Butan, where it was 
„ collected and prepared for medicinal pur- 
5 . « poſes.” What its virtues are, experience 
„alone can aſcertain ; 3 but, as far as botanical ana- 
WR logy, can juſtify a conjecture, we may ſuppoſe 
95 them to be antiſpaſmodick ; and in our pros 
g 5 vinces, eſpecially in Behar, the plant will pro- 
: | bab flouriſn; ſo that We may always procure | 
iin „fit for experiment. On the propoſed 
| 0 enquiry into the virtues of this celebrated plant, «A 
Il muſt be permitted to ſay, that although many 
botaniſts 1 may have waſted their time in enu- 
. merating the qualities of vegetables, without 
having aſcertained. them by repeated and fatis-, | 
. factory experiments, and although mere botany. 
goes no farther, than technical arrangement and 
2 deſcription, yet it ſeems indubitable, that the 
wVäʒ:z gteat end and aim of a botanical philoſopher i ins * 
„ diſcover and prove the ſeveral uſes of the: 
vegetable ſyſtem. and, while he admits with” 
Fey, Hieeocna? £8 the fallaciouſneſs of - experienc yy 
do rely on experiment alone as che baſis of His * 
. knowled Se a 
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